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N the strength of the sun at his noontide, 
In the sweep of the tides as they flow, 
In the perfume of roses at June-tide, 
In the splendour and light of the snow, 
In the fulness and joy of creation, 
In the glory that clings round it yet, 
We look for love’s faint revelation, 
Whose face we forget. 
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For the seasons and years as they scatter 
Like clouds on the face of the sky, 
The links of all friendship must shatter, 
The bonds of all feeling untie: 
There’s but one thing that vanishes never, 
Till the world and its weariness end: 
The love that no duty can sever, 
No pleasure unbend. 


Could I feel that some truer devotion 

Than any your life has yet seen 
Lay hidden beneath the emotion 

That breathes in your letters, my queen: 
Could I dream that above and beyond it 

Were a power that no will could control, 
Far clearer than rhapsodies fond, it 

Would lighten my soul. 





























A PROTEST. 


Were we pagans, and nursed mid the revel 
OF a life unencompassed by creeds, 
Where God finds no place, and the devil 
Pipes sweet on a framework of reeds: 
We might speak on a different fashion, 
Nor blush for the songs we should sing, 
You'd be queen of my heart, and my passion 
Of your fancy’d be king. 


But I know that the ties that are woven 
By the cant and conventions of men, 
By the custom of centuries proven, 
Will restrain and unmake us again: 
You must hail with light laughter the token 
Of another heart yielded to you, 
And the words shall still linger unspoken 
On lips that are true. 


ERNEST A. NEWTON. 
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Osterley from the Lake. 





OSTERLEY PARK. 


“ are told that at the close of the reign of Henry III. 
the woods of Osterley or Osterlee were the resort of 
wild cattle, lawless men, and fugitive villeins. The 
property belonged to the family of Gizors, who were 
eminent London merchants, but, under the circum- 
stances, it can hardly have afforded them much 

pleasure or profit. In the following reign we find 

that John de Orsterlee held two carucates of land in Isleworth and Heston, but 
whether he gave his name to the manor or derived it therefrom is not very clear. 

Here, also, stood a fort, or watch-tower, to protect convoys of provisions on the 
royal road from Windsor to London—a very necessary precaution if the “ lawless men 
and fugitive villeins ” still infested the district. It is uncertain whether an existing 
print of “the Castle of Osterley” represents this fortress; no traces of such a 
Norman stronghold as is shown in the engraving now remain, but tradition points 
to the tower of the stables nearest the house as a remnant of the old castle. 

In the fifteenth century the manor of Osterley passed through several hands, 
and early in the sixteenth Hugh Denys bequeathed it by will to the Prior and 
Convent of Sheen, from whom it was conveyed some years later to the Abbess 
and Convent of the same place. On the suppression of monasteries Osterley was 
in succession granted to, and forfeited by, the Marquis of Exeter and the Duke of 
Somerset. Ultimately the eminent merchant prince, Sir Thomas Gresham, having 
received from Queen Elizabeth a grant of the adjoining manor of Heston, purchased 
4 
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the Manor of Osterley, and proceeded to build for himself, on the site of an 
ancient “ ferme-house,” an agreeable villa to which he might withdraw as often as 
he could spare a day or two from public or private business. It is recorded that 
“the edifice, which was built of brick, large, convenient, and thoroughly finished, 
stood in the midst of a pleasant park, marked out and impaled at his expence, 
well-wooded and furnished with several curious fishponds, and for grandeur there 
was near the house a heronry, with various contrivances to lure the birds thither, 
and to keep them fixed to their habitation when they were there.” * 

Osterley was thus united with the manor of Heston, in which parish it is still 
included. The corn raised on this land has been renowned since the days of the 
Tudors and Stuarts, who were hence supplied with the flour from which “ King’s 
Bread” was made. Queen Elizabeth had “the most part of her provision from 
this place, for manchet for Her Highness’ own diet, as is reported.” t 

So Sir Thomas, who, though on pleasure bent, had still a frugal mind, set up 
a corn-mill, and, moreover, established a paper and an oil mill on the adjacent 
Stream; as the two last were new manufactures, he probably desired to keep them 
under his own eye. 

The worthy merchant was not, however, destined to remain undisturbed in his 
place of retirement. He had hardly purchased the manor, and must have been 


* Norden ; and ‘‘ Biographia Britannica,” + Camden and Norden. 
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in the thick of his alterations and improvements, when his gracious mistress, Queen 
Elizabeth, showed her confidence in him in a most unwelcome manner. Her little 
cousin, Lady Mary Grey, youngest sister of Lady Jane Grey, had secretly married 
the gigantic sergeant-porter of the Water-Gate at Westminster Palace. Thomas 
Keyes was described by Cecil as “the biggest gentleman in this court,” while 
Lady Mary was so small as to be almost a dwarf. Nevertheless the unfortunate 
little lady stood, by Edward VI.’s will, in reversion to the Crown, and _ her 
imprudence drew upon her the inevitable wrath which the marriage of a possible 
heiress excited in the mind of the maiden Queen. 

Keyes was thrown into the [leet prison, and Lady Mary was confided as State 
‘prisoner to one guardian after another, till, in 1569, she was finally transferred for 
safe keeping to the unwilling custody of Sir Thomas Gresham, who lodged her 
sometimes at Gresham House in the City, and sometimes at Osterley. Lady Mary, 
who was now about twenty-five years old, seems to have been of a melancholy 
turn of mind, which, considering her misfortunes, is not astonishing. She was a 
staunch Protestant, and apparently addicted to religious controversy, for among 
some two dozen books, all of a serious character, which she possessed, we find the 
titles: ‘Mr. Knox, his Answer to the Adversary of God’s Predestination”; ‘The 
Ship of Assured Safety,” by D. Cradocke; “ Mr. Cartwright’s First and Second 
Reply”; “The Second Course of the Hunter of the Romish Fox”; “Godly 
Mr. Whitgift’s Answer”; ‘“ Mr. Dearing’s Reply”; “ Dr. Fulke’s Answer to the 
Popish Demands”; and “Dr. Fulke’s Answer to Allen touching Purgatory.” If 
this style of literature represents the bent of the little lady’s disposition, she was 
probably not a cheerful inmate of the good knight’s household ; at all events, he 
strongly objected to her presence, while Lady Gresham never described her in 
milder terms than as the “ heart-sorrow of her life.” 

In one letter to Cecil the reluctant gaoler pleads that, as “it had pleased God 
to visit one in his house at Osterley with the plague,” he and his wife want to 
ride with all their servants to his place in Sussex, “most humbly beseeching the 
Queen’s Majesty’s pleasure as to what I shall do with my Lady Mary Grey, trusting 
that now Her Majesty will be so good to me as to remove her from me, considering 
that she hath now been with me sixteen months.” 

Nevertheless, the Greshams had to put up with their unlucky captive for three 
years, when, upon the death of her equally unlucky husband, she was released 
from her State imprisonment.* 

Some five years later Sir Thomas had the privilege of welcoming his royal 
mistress at Osterley, now complete in what the chronicler calls “a kind of 
mercantile magnificence.” Feasts, dances, and masques were arranged for her 
amusement, amongst others a dramatic entertainment by the poet Churchyard, 
entitled, “The Devises of Warre and a Play at Austerley, Her Highness being at 
Sir Thomas Gresham’s.” An oft-told tale recounts that Her Highness, whilst admiring 
the mansion, found fault with the court in front as too large, “affirming that it 
would appear more handsome if divided in the middle.” Sir Thomas, that perfect 
courtier, secretly sent for workmen, who silently and speedily erected a wall in the 
night, so that next morning the Queen was astonished to find that her suggestio: 
had been already carried out. The courtiers indulged in various witticisms at 
the expense of their host. One recalled the erection of the Royal Exchange, 
observing that “it was no wonder that he could so soon change a butlding who 
could dutld a change”; another, more unkindly, alluded to certain differences in 





* Miss Strickland’s ‘* Tudor Princesses.” 
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OSTERLEY PARK. 


the Gresham family, and 
remarked that “any 
house is more easily 
divided than united.” 

The knight’s neigh- 
bours were, unfortunately, 
far less amiably disposed 
than himself; for, accord- 
ing to the Middlesex 
County Records, true 
bills were at this time 
returned against Joan 
Eyer and Mary Harrys 
of Heston parish for 
breaking into Osterley 
Park during the Queen’s 
visit, and pulling up 
posts and pales, which 
during the night they 
‘maliciously, diabolically 
and wickedly burnt and 
consumed with fire, to 
the very great disquiet 
and disturbance of the 
said Lady the Queen, 
and of the magnates and 
honourable men, and the 
exalted men and servants 
of the same Queen.” 

Another true bill, with respect to further breaches of the peace on the same 
occasion, is returned against Joan and Mary, with five other women named, and 
other disturbers unknown. “This time they were instigated by “George Lenton, 
taylor, and Nicholas Hewes, husbandman,” who seem to have found it easiest to 
stir up a riot amongst the ladies of the district; or possibly their male adherents 
could run away more speedily, and thus escaped justice. 

Sir Thomas left the place to Lady Gresham, and after her death it was inhabited 
in succession by Sir Edward Coke, then Attorney-general; by George, Earl of 
Desmond ; and by Sir William Waller, the celebrated Parliamentary general, who 
represented the County of Middlesex in Parliament, and died at Osterley, 1668. 
Seven years previously his daughter Anne was married in Osterley chapel to 
Sir Philip Harcourt, Knight, ancestor of another distinguished Parliamentarian, Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt. 

Later on we find the estate in possession of Dr. Nicholas Barton, a projector 
and author; and in 1711 it was sold by Dr. Arthur Charlette and his wife to 
Sir Francis Child, who had been M.P. for the City and Lord Mayor of London. 
His descendant, another Francis Child, employed the celebrated brothers Adam, 
about the middle of last century, to rebuild the house; but Francis died before 
the work was complete, and his brother and heir, Robert, superintended the 
interior fittings, and moved hither his collection of paintings and other works 
of art. 

The second Francis and Mr. Samuel Child kept a pack of foxhounds at 
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Osterley. Will Deans was the huntsman till 1777, when they were given up, and 
he, with the pack, went to Lord Fitzwilliam at Milton. 

Though the ancient ground-plan of Sir Thomas Gresham’s structure was for the 
most part preserved by Adam, and one of the corner turrets remains, having been 
newly cased, it is evident to the most casual observer that the stables are the 
only part of the existing buildings which can be confidently assigned to Tudor days. 

Both stables and house are built of red brick made from the clay found in the 
neighbourhood, which is of a peculiarly rich, bright colour; but while the stables 
recall some old Elizabethan manor, Mr. Child’s house is an Italian villa built in 
Classical style. In place of the court, divided to please Queen Elizabeth, is a 
spacious portico supported by Ionic columns bearing a Greek pediment ; and both 
within and without the structure is interesting to the student of domestic architecture 
as being one of the most complete specimens extant of the popular Adam style. 

Robert Adam built the house, and his brother is said to have planned the 
interior ornamentation and furniture down to the minutest details. In some cases 
the mouldings of the dado are repeated on the carved woodwork of the sofas and 
chairs; in others Italian, French, or Oriental, tables and panels have been mounted 
according to the classical taste of the period. 

To the ceiling of the principal staircase, Mr. Child removed from his house in 
Leicester Square a painting by Rubens, representing the apotheosis of the Prince 
of Orange ; and at either end of the gallery—which runs the whole length of the 
house—he hung two large paintings: Charles I., by Van Dyck ; and George Villiers, 
first Duke of Buckingham, with attendant nymphs, by Rubens; and Neptune and 
Amphitrite, by Jordaens. The latter picture was painted by Rubens in Paris, and 
the following entry occurs in Sir Sackville Crowe’s “ Book of Accompts of the 
Receipts and Disbursements from the Privy Purse of the Duke of Buckingham,” 
for the year 1625: “Given to Mr. Rubens for drawing his L?’s picture on horse- 
back, £500.” 


Dr. Waagen writes in his ‘Galleries and Cabinets of Art in Great Britain,”’— 


“This picture is one of the most stately in the portrait line by the master I know. 
Indeed, the head of the Duke is so spirited and animated in conception, the colouring 
so powerful and clear, and the execution of such delicacy, that the great master’s desire 
to produce his best for the patron who had purchased his collections of art, is very 
obvious.” 


The Duke gave £10,000 for Rubens’ collection, and possessed many other 
valuable pictures. His son, the second Duke, had to fly the country after the Royalist 
reverses in Surrey, and was obliged to sell at Antwerp the pictures, which had been 
secured and sent to him by a trusty old servant. Doubtless his father’s portrait 
remained in Belgium or Holland, and was there purchased by Sir Francis Child, 
who travelled in the Low Countries : it is somewhat curious that the picture should 
in this manner have ultimately reverted to the Villiers family. 

In the Drawing-room is a full-length portrait, by Romney, of Mr. Child, 
representing him as a handsome man, with a gun, leaning against a tree; and on 
either side are heads, by the same artist, of Robert Child and his beautiful wife, 
afterwards Lady Ducie. The Drawing-room opens into a boudoir, hung with pink 
Gobelin tapestry, with medallions after Boucher ; it was executed by Neilson, whose 
name and the date 1775 are woven into one of the panels. Here are also a 
silver table and _ silver-mounted candelabra, said to have belonged to Queen 
Elizabeth ; these were given by the second Duke of Buckingham to the Countess 
of Shrewsbury, and were subsequently purchased at the Stowe sale. 
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In the State Bedroom is an enormous bedstead with elaborate embroidery, and 
a dome crowned with artificial flowers. Mr. Child took especial pains to obtain 
the shade of green which predominates in the hangings, but when he saw the total 
cost of the bedstead and its furniture, he was so horrified that he destroyed the 
bill, and would never let any one know its amount. Beyond this Bedroom is 
a room decorated by Angelica Kaufmann in the Pompeian style, which found so 
much favour in the eighteenth century. Angelica’s husband, Zucchi, contributed 
two large panel paintings to the Dining-room, and the handiwork of both husband 
and wife may be observed in several other rooms. 

The Entrance Hall is somewhat original in design, being decorated and coloured 
to represent a large piece of Wedgewood china. 

Horace Walpole’s description of the whole place, inflated and exaggerated as it 
certainly is, gives an idea of the effect produced on his contemporaries. He writes 
thus to the Countess of Ossory :— 


“On Friday we went to see—oh, the palace of palaces !—and yet a palace sans crown, 
sans coronet, but such expense! such taste! such profusion! and yet half an acre 
produces all the rents that furnish such magnificence. It is a Jaghire got without 
acrime. In short, a shop is the estate, and Osterley Park is the spot. The old house 
I have often seen, which was built by Sir Thomas Gresham; but it is so improved 
and enriched, that all the Percies and Seymours of Sion must die of envy. 

“There is a double portico that fills the space between the towers of the front, and 
is as noble as the Propyleum of Athens. There is a hall, library, breakfast-room, 
eating-room, all chefs @euvre of Adam, a gallery a hundred and thirty feet long, 
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The Drawing-room. 


and a drawing-room worthy of Eve before the fall. Mrs. Child’s dressing-room is full 
of pictures, gold filigree, china and Japan. So is all the house; the chairs are taken 
from antique lyres, and make charming harmony ; there are Salvators, Gaspar Poussins, 
and to a beautiful staircase, a ceiling by Rubens. 

“Not to mention a kitchen garden that costs £1400 a year, a menagerie full of 
birds come from a thousand islands, which Mr. Banks has not yet discovered ; and 
then, in the drawing-room I mentioned, there are door-cases, and a crimson-and-gold 
frieze, that I believe were borrowed from the Palace of the Sun; and then the park 
is the ugliest spot of ground in the Universe—and so I returned, comforted, to Strawberry. 
You shall see these wonders the first time you come to Twickenham.” 


When the present owner desired to repair and renovate parts of his predecessor’s 
work, it was satisfactory to find that the carpets and ornamental metal-work had 
been produced by English firms still existing, whose representatives were able toa 
continue and complete labours begun over a century previously. ‘The Park, which 
Horace Walpole unkindly describes as the ugliest spot of ground in the universe, 
was probably then very bare of trees, but subsequent plantations have done much 
to redeem it from reproach. The large cedars between the house and the Upper 
Lake are believed to have been planted at the time of the marriage of Mr. Child’s 
granddaughter to Lord Villiers, presumably by the direction of her grandmother, 
then Lady Ducie, who had a life interest in the property. 

One of the attractions of Osterley during the lifetime of Mr. Child and his 
widow was the menagerie, which contained many rare and valuable birds.. The 
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The Boudoir. 


most remarkable of these were perpetuated in two volumes of coloured prints 
published by Thomas Hayes of Southall. 

Mr. Child had an only daughter Sarah, whose charms may still be admired in 
the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds at Middleton, and the still more beautiful 
portrait by Romney at Osterley. Near her, in the latter place, hangs the picture 
of the handsome and fascinating Lord Westmorland, who went by the name of 
“Rapid Westmorland,” and whose good looks won the heart of the beautiful 
Miss Child, though his banking account was not equally satisfactory to her 
father. 

Lord Westmorland must have suspected what answer he was likely to receive 
should he lay his proposals before Mr. Child, for the story goes that when he was 
dining with the banker at his house in Berkeley Square, he exclaimed, 

“Child, if you were in love with a girl, and the father would not let you marry 
her, what would you do?” 

“Do? Why, run away with. her, of course!” was the rash reply. 

Lord Westmorland made no further comment to the father, but quietly 
arranged matters with the young lady. Shortly afterwards, in May 1782, she 
walked deliberately out of the Berkeley Square house carrying a small parcel; a 
little schoolroom maid, who was in her confidence, had a hackney-cab in waiting 
round the corner, which conveyed Miss Child to meet her lover. He was in 
readiness with the crthodox post-chaise; she mounted without demur, and away 
they drove, bound for Gretna Green. 

A hue and cry arose ere long, and Mr. Child, having ordered out a second 
post-chaise in which to pursue the fugitives, sent on in advance a messenger, one 
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Richard Gillam, 
mounted on his own 
favourite hunter, 
with orders to detain 
them till he should 
arrive, 

Richard, who 
doubtless changed 
horses several times 
(unless the hunter 
equalled Black Bess 
in powers of en- 
durance), came up 
with the carriage 
near Rokeby, — in 
Yorkshire, and de- 
livered his master’s 
message to its occu- 
pants, 

“Shoot, my lord,” 
exclaimed Miss 
Child, who must 
have been a strong- 
minded young lady 
for her years—only 
seventeen. Lord 
Westmorland ac- 
cordingly cut short 
further discussion by 
shooting Gillam’s 
horse ; and when Mr. 
Child, who was now 
approaching the scene of action, saw the poor beast fall, he turned back and would 
carry the pursuit no further. 

Gillam ended his life at an advanced age as lodgekeeper at Middleton Park. 
He used to relate this adventure with great gusto, and from the tone of satisfaction 
with which “Shoot, my lord!” was repeated to me by one of his hearers, I gather 
that the groom’s admiration for his young mistress’s spirit quite outweighed any 
resentment for the discomfort which the execution of her orders might have entailed 
upon himself. 











The State Bed. 


The above is, I believe, a substantially correct account of the elopement ; other 
traditional versions assert that Lord Westmorland shot one of the leaders of 
Mr. Child’s post-chaise and for this offence was never forgiven, as his father-in-law 
thought that the shot was intended for him. However that may be, Mr. Child 
declared that no one bearing the name of Westmorland should be his heir; yet, 
unwilling to disinherit his own descendants, he left all his property to the first 
daughter of Lady Westmorland who should be christened Sarah and take the 
name of Child. Under this will Lady Sarah Sophia Child Fane became his heiress, 
and by her marriage with Lord Villiers, afterwards fifth Lord Jersey, brought 
Osterley into his family. 

Our ancestors were easily amused. The editor of an old collection of dons 
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OSTERLEY PARK. 
mots thought the 
following worthy of 
preservation. When 
Miss C._ returned 
from her expedition 
to Gretna Green 
with Lord W., Mrs. 
C. said to her, “ My 
dear, why were you 
so hasty, when I had 
much better parties 
in view for you?” 
“Mamma,” replied 
the young lady, “a 
bird in the hand is 
worth two in the 


partee has no other 
merit, it tends to 
show that Lady 
Westmorland was 
not much ashamed 
of her escapade, and 
did not find her 
parents _ altogether 
unrelenting. 

While Osterley 
Park was in posses- 
sion of Sarah Lady 
Jersey it was the 
scene of a duel, in 
which the late Sir 
Robert Peel acted as 
second. A_ racing 
quarrel had arisen between Captain Hon. G. Vaughan and Sir William, then Mr. 
Gregory. A meeting was arranged; Captain Vaughan missed, and his opponent 
fired in the air. Sir Robert (who was Mr. Gregory’s second) and his colleague 





From the Shrubbery. 


declared a second shot to be unnecessary, and, as Sir William confesses in his 
Memoirs, the combatants went on their way rejoicing. 

If it was any satisfaction to them, they had at all events afforded much 
amusement to Lady Jersey’s grandchildren, who were staying at Osterley, and were 
highly delighted at having seen gentlemen shooting at each other in the Park. 
Lady Jersey was not equally pleased, as she by no means approved such desecration 
of the peaceful shades of Osterley. 

Peaceful they certainly are. The Park is but nine miles from Hyde Park 
Corner, and the District Railway has planted a station just outside its walls, but 
when one steps across the road and passes through the lodge doors the roar and 
traffic of the City might be a hundred miles away. The tall elms fling their 
shadows across the paths, the cattle graze tranquilly in the long grass, the water-fowl 
splash and dive in the lakes, just as they may have done when Sir Thomas Gresham 
disturbed them with his oil and paper mills. 
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Over all hangs the blue transparent haze known to artists as peculiar to the 
valley of the Thames, which enriches and softens the luxuriant vegetation of the 
surrounding country. The red towers of the house with their white angles, and 
the stone balustrades of the roof, appear above the dark spreading cedars. Up the 
old walls climb fragrant magnolia and smooth ampelopsis, and along one whole 
side of the house runs a marvellous wistaria, which tries with soft green tendrils 
and purple tassels to clamber into the windows and peep at the tapestries within. 
Farther away flourish golden yew and many another variegated shrub, while the 
passing weeks of spring and summer are marked with the glowing masses of 
rhododendron, the pure white and rich odour of the giant syringa, and the 
blossoming of pinks and roses, amongst which the scarlet of the Crimson Rambler 
holds an honoured place. 

As Sunday evening draws in, the peals of distant church bells are the only 
sounds which come to break the quiet of a home so near the town and yet, 
seemingly, so secluded from the world; then these cease, and the song of the 
nightingales alone disturbs the slumbers of Osterley Park. 


M. E. JERSEY. 
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“Les gens faibles sont les troupes légéres de larmée des méchants. Ils font plus de mal que 
l'armée méme: ils infestent et ils ravagent.”—CHAMFORT. 


I. 


a OW long have we been here, Ulick?” ‘The question came so abruptly, 


so apropos de bottes as it were, and in a tone so strangely less lively than 

the one in which Mrs. Desmond had just been expatiating on the beauty 
of the surrounding landscape, that her husband glanced at her furtively before 
replying. 

“Why do you ask, darling?” 

“Why, to know, of course!” And the brightness which returned to her face 
as she made this flippant answer showed Ulick Desmond that his apprehension had 
been groundless, and that this question had, after all, been put merely out of 
careless curiosity. ‘Thank God, she suspected nothing! Still he gave the required 
information somewhat reluctantly. 

“ About a fortnight.” 

‘A fortnight! Really!” exclaimed Mrs. Desmond in a tone of wonder, almost 
of incredulity ; and again the brightness in his face gave way to a more serious 
expression. 

“It doesn’t seem so long to ye, does it, darling?” he inquired tenderly, 
almost timidly. 

“Oh no!” Then, as if half ashamed of the frankness of her avowal, Nora 
Desmond blushed, and added in explanation: “ I’ve been so busy, you know.” 

“God bless ye, my darling!” exclaimed Ulick Desmond with a solemn fervour 
which his slight brogue only rendered the more pathetic. He knew, of course, to 
what special occupation his wife alluded—he knew its divine character—watching 
by a bed of suffering and healing the sufferer; and he pronounced the blessing 
from his very heart. This woman who had condescended to link her lot to his, 
was, to this very simple-hearted and enthusiastic young Irishman, a perpetual wonder 
All the dramatic rights of this story are fully protected, 
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—a very miracle of beauty, moral and physical; one of God’s angels. Why, indeed, 
should she heed the flight of time? Doing good was her natural vocation, the very 
breath of her nostrils; and such work, Ulick told himself, is wrought not for time, 
but for Eternity. It was early morning and early spring and they were in the 
cradleland of the gods and goddesses, “where burning Sappho loved and sang” 
and misconducted herself generally. The same gentle breezes which had kissed 
with lingering rapture the faultless limbs of Idalian Aphrodite, lovingly stirred the 
curls of Ganymede, and fanned the cheeks of Hebe in the olden times, now softly 
caressed the tailor-made garments worn by Mrs. Desmond as she stood with her 
husband on the verandah of the little cottage which formed their prison, bathed in 
the sunlight of Hellas, “divinely tall and most divinely fair,” as lovely as gold- 
kissed Danaé, and looking almost as smart as if she had but just come in from 
an early walk in the Park, and certainly but little like a captive who had been 
watching by the bedside of a wounded friend for the past fortnight. 

“How much longer do you think we shall be forced to stay here now?” she 
asked, not looking at her husband, but turning her eyes first towards Mount 
Pentelicus, which glistened in the morning sunlight not far distant to their left, 
and then glancing carelessly at the surly-looking Turkish brigands who, armed to 
the teeth, paced slowly round the house as sentinels. 

“T should say only a few hours. I’m expecting a messenger almost any minute 
now from their chief to say the ransom’s been paid and we're free. ‘Then, of 
course, we can start at once. So Avak says.” 

“Ant” 

There was such a ring of sadness in this exclamation that Ulick looked at 
her surprised. 

“Surely ye won’t be sorry, darling?” he asked half timidly. 

Mrs. Desmond coloured. 

“Sorry? Of course not! How absurd! I shall be delighted to get away! 
But, after all, things might have been much worse, mightn’t they ?” 

“Why, of course! They might have killed us!” 

“These people haven’t treated us so badly on the whole,” continued Mrs. Desmond, 
speaking hurriedly and not heeding her husband’s grim remark ; “and it’s certainly 
been an extraordinary experience, hasn’t it?” 

“Tt has indeed. I don’t think we’re any of us likely to forget it, darling— 
especially ye and ‘Terence.” 

She glanced at him quickly. 

“Why do you say that?” she asked abruptly, almost fiercely. 

“Why, because ye’ve saved his life, of course,” replied Ulick simply; ‘ whereas 
I’ve been doing nothing every day but loaf about the country like the idle 
vagabond I am, or play écarté with Avak. I never spent such an idle, lazy 
fortnight in my life. But——-” Here he stopped short. He was going to tell 
her of a discovery he had made the previous day, and one which he knew would 
be hailed with great delight by their fellow-captive; but then he suddenly 
remembered that his wife, as a Protestant, would hardly be interested in the news 
which, to himself and his friend as Roman Catholics, was of prime importance, 
and so he held his peace. This difference in religious belief between himself and 
the wife whom he adored was a great grief to Desmond, who, without being bigoted, 
was as fervent a Romanist as ever saintly Newman turned out of Edgbaston. 

“What were you going to say?” the lady inquired suspiciously. 

“Only that it’s high time ye started on your walk, darling, if ye want to be 
back before Terence wakes.” 
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“Glancing carelessly at the Turkish brigands.” 


Mrs. Desmond hesitated for a moment, and then— 

“You're right, Ulick,” she said decisively, and stepped down from the verandah 
as she spoke. “Take care of him till I come back. Good-bye.” 

“ Be careful not to go near the road leading to Athens!” he called out after her. 

She stopped, turned and looked back at her husband. 

“You needn’t be afraid! I don’t want to be shot! I’ve no wish to die just 
yet!” she exclaimed, smiling. “I shan’t be long. Take care of Terence. 
A bientot!” and nodding farewell, Mrs. Desmond proceeded on her morning walk, 
the brigand sentries as she passed them saluting her in a very elaborate fashion. 

Ulick Desmond stood looking at the tall, graceful figure of the only woman he 
had ever loved slowly descending the little hill, on the summit of which stood 
their cottage prison, and as he did so the expression of his face changed to one 
of great gravity and sadness. She’d no wish to die just yet, she said. Poor little 
girl! If she only knew the truth, if she only knew the peril they were in she 
would not speak so carelessly of death. Not that any personal violence would be 
offered to her, of course; she was, indeed, not even a prisoner, and might have 
returned to Athens with Count Mirandola when he went back for the ransom on 
the very day of their capture. But she would not; she had preferred to stay and 
nurse almost an entire stranger-—God bless her tender, generous, pitiful heart !—her 
husband’s friend and their fellow-tourist, who had been severely wounded during 
the capture. No: she would not be harmed if the worst came to the worst. But 
they, the others—his friend, his old schoolfellow, Wexford, and himself—what fate 
might be in store for them almost any moment now? Well, it couldn’t be helped ! 
said Ulick to himself as he rolled a cigarette and lighted it preparatory to returning 
indoors, and there were at least two things to be thankful for—apart from the 
courtesy and kindness of the brigands to which his wife had alluded. In the first 
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place, the true facts of the case had been kept from Nora. She absolutely ignored 
the imminent peril they were in—the Blessed Virgin be praised for that !—and 
looked upon the whole episode—now that their friend, thanks to her tender nursing, 
was out of all danger—merely as a picturesque adventure, entailing nothing more 
serious than extraordinary discomfort. ‘Then, secondly, so far, he, Ulick Desmond, 
had succeeded in baffling all the attempts made by their captors to ascertain the 
identity of their prisoners. The Queen of Heaven be praised for that, too! 

Ulick had read of brigands and their ways, and knew how essential it is to 
keep them so far as possible in the dark concerning the names and social status 
of those for whom they demand ransom, and he rejoiced that in this particular so 
far, at least, he had succeeded in outwitting his gaolers. 

It had not been altogether an easy task, for it so happened that one of their 
captors—a good-natured, lazy Turk named Avak-—both spoke and_ understood 
English ; but Ulick had succeeded in warning his wife and his friend at the very 
beginning of their captivity; and so to-day the brigands were as ignorant as to 
which of their prisoners was Mr. Ulick Desmond and which Lord Wexford, and 
whose wife the lady was, as they had been on the day when they first pounced 
down upon the unsuspecting tourists from Athens and carried them off captives to 
this little cottage near the village of Coraki. How marvellous, how inexplicable 
was this delay about the ransom! What could that young fool Mirandola be about? 
He knew their peril, he knew the time fixed upon, he knew - But what was 
the use of bothering about it, after all? No amount of worry would mend matters, 
and no doubt the ransom would come that very morning. And if it didn’t, well—— 
But just then a bend in the road hid Nora from her husband’s sight and he 
turned with a sigh and went slowly back into the house to see how his friend 
was getting on and to summon Avak to their diurnal rubber of éarté, which 
to-day was to be of somewhat unusual interest, owing to the special magnitude of 
the stakes—Ulick’s watch against the brigand’s  silver-mounted pistols. ‘The 
chamber, which served the unfortunate captive tourists as a sitting-room, was not a 
very spacious apartment, but the brigands had made it tolerably comfortable for 
their unwilling guests by stocking it with a multitude of cushions and Oriental 
rugs and carpets, and by hanging many curtains about the somewhat unsound 
walls and doors—draperies, which if not of great value and beauty or, indeed, of 
very conspicuous cleanliness, served at least to keep, in some measure, the draughts 
from having it all their own way. Although the weather was far from cold, a few 
logs had been lighted on the hearth out of consideration for the wounded prisoner, 
who had only been allowed to leave his bedroom for the first time two days 
before ; and in front of this smouldering fire the convalescent invalid now lay at 
full length on a bed made of soft cushions very comfortably surrounded by 
Oriental rugs and carpets. Ulick Desmond went up at once to where his friend 
lay and bent over him. Was he asleep still, or was he merely keeping his eyes 
closed in the weariness of convalescence and to avoid being spoken to? The 
face upon which Ulick Desmond looked down with such affectionate concern was 
that of a man of about seven-and-twenty and a face of no little beauty and 
refinement, but one utterly devoid of virility and power. Weakness indeed 
marred every one of the otherwise all but faultless. features, and reduced the 
comeliness of the countenance nearly to the level of mere prettiness; in places 
even—notably in the softly-rounded and slightly receding chin, and in the long, 
curling eyelashes—debasing it almost to effeminacy. But perhaps it was the very 
weakness which the handsome face betrayed that had so endeared Lord Wexford 
to the strong, manly, generous heart of Ulick Desmond from the very day of the 
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‘Began playing their customary rubber.” 


young Irish peer’s arrival at Edgbaston—a timid, retiring lad of fourteen who had 
never left home before, but been brought up somewhat as a mystic by his parents 
and a Dominican tutor at the ancestral seat in a remote corner of Ireland. From 
those school days at Edgbaston—-where both the timid and retiring Wexford and 
his chum and protector, Ulick Desmond, had been special favourites of the saintly 
Newman—until only two weeks before their capture by brigands in Greece, the 
friends had seen but little of each other—had, indeed, hardly met. Almost from 
the very close of their school life, their paths had lain apart. Wexford, who at one 
time had thought of joining the priesthood, had gone to Rome while Desmond 
had remained in Ireland, where, however, he had heard from time to time indirectly 
about his friend—first that his lordship had abandoned his intention of entering 
the priesthood ; then that he had gone on an expedition—partly of a religious and 
partly of a scientific character—to Nyassaland; and then, finally, that he had fallen 
a victim to the fever in tropical Africa. 

The news of the death of his old schoolfellow to whom he had ever remained 
tenderly attached, had come as a great shock to Ulick Desmond, and his delight, 
therefore, may be well imagined when, a month before the beginning of this 
narrative and towards the end of the first year of his married life, Ulick had 
stumbled across Lord Wexford in the hall of Danieli’s at Venice, alive and well, 
and had, with no little difficulty, at length persuaded his old schoolfellow to 
accompany him and his wife on this ill-fated visit to Greece. Wexford had been 
most unwilling to come, had fought hard to be released and get back to London ; 
but the persuasive eloquence of Ulick and especially of Mrs. Desmond had at 
length carried the day; and so now if by any miracle, any hideous mishap, this 
ransom should not come, or come too late, and a catastrophe occur, the blood of 
his friend would be upon his soul, poor Ulick told himself for the thousandth 

















































20 THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
time since the capture, as he gazed down on the sleeping countenance of his old 
schoolfellow. Sleeping? Nay, see, the lips moved. Ulick stooped down and 
heard the whispered words: 

“ Asperges me, Domine, hyssopo, et mundabor: lavabis me et super nivem 
dealbabor.” 

Poor Terence! ‘The same to-day as in the old days in Warwickshire ! 
Perpetually crying for cleansing and mercy and, apparently, “with no language but 
a cry,” and, worst of all, with seemingly no response of peace and healing as a 
reward for all this wailing! But just then Avak came in, and, drawing up two 
rickety chairs to the only table in the room, brigand and captive sat down and 
began playing their customary rubber, the former regaling the latter, as usual, with 
grotesquely ferocious tales, as blood-thirsty as they were absurd—the favourite 
pastime of Turkish Dick Turpins, as all who have enjoyed their society for long 
will readily remember. 

“The cards are yours, Avak.” 

“T sank Your Excellency,” said the good-natured miscreant, taking the cards 
and speaking very slowly and in broken English as he glanced furtively but keenly 
at his adversary and prisoner. ‘Then, after shuffling, he continued the silly fable he 
had begun. “Yes, we cut zee sroats of all of zem when zee fidyé—what you call 
ransom—not come.” Here he paused to deal, and then went on in the same 
quiet, amiable tone as if he were recounting the most ordinary occurrence. “ And 
when we cut zeir sroats we drink zeir Aan—what you call zeir blood !” 

The quiet, and even gentle, tone in which this was said was too much for the 
young Irishman’s sense of the ludicrous, and he burst out laughing. 

“The devil ye did!” he exclaimed. “ Well, I hope ye enjoyed it, Avak, me boy. 
I-very man to his taste, as the old lady said when she kissed the cow! I felt sure 
you had the ace!” 

“What old lady kiss a cow?” exclaimed Avak eagerly, feeling that perhaps 
here was a clue to the mystery he was seeking to solve. 

“ Nobody ye know anything about, Avak,” rejoined Desmond, greatly amused by 
the Turk’s curiosity ; “she lives in our country—Ireland, ye know.” 

“Ah! zen you are Irish,” exclaimed the brigand, “and he,” pointing to the 
recumbent Wexford, “he is English. He is zee English milord?” 

“We're both Irish.” 

“And both milords?” 

“Oh, Avak, Avak, ye want to know too much,” replied Desmond, laughing. 
“What! trumps again? What hands ye have!” 

But Avak had a grievance and could not be enticed away from it. 

“When our chief Dalvorik, who lie sick of zee fever up in zee mountains 
yonder, send down word to us a fortnight ago zat a very rich milord wiz a lady 
and a friend and a young Italian gentleman from zee Italian Legation at Athens 
was coming to visit Marathon and zat we were to capture zem, I and my men 
obey zee chief’s orders, and when we see you we attack and take you.” 

“ Bedad and ye did, and no mistake!” exclaimed Desmond. ‘“ And sent our 
Italian friend, Count Mirandola, back to Athens for the ransom, which hasn’t come 
yet, worse luck to it! I take that! The cards are yours.” 

Avak shook his head ruefully. 

“T acted too hastily,” said he, shuffling the cards. “I shall get into trouble! 
I should have found out from zee young Italian effendi before I let him go back 
to Athens for zee fidyé which one of you is zee milord; for neizer you, nor your 
friend, nor zee lady will tell me.” 
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“T mark the king,” said Ulick. “ But why do ye want to know, Avak ?” 


: “ Because—because——” But then the brigand stopped and nodded his head 
; wisely. ‘ But zat is sérr,” said he, “what you call a secret.” 
¥ “Exactly,” laughed Desmond. “ Well, ye see we must all keep our secrets.” 


But the Turk was not to be put off in that way. 

“And zee lady,” said he, “zee Aavi—what you call wife—of which is she?” 

“Can’t ye guess ?” 

Avak shook his head. 

“No,” said he; “she seems to sevmek-—what you call love—you boze see same.” 

* Tndeed !” 

“You all sree have separate bedrooms,” continued Avak, “you all sree call 
each ozer by your first names: your friend call you Ulick, you call him ‘Terence, 
4 and you boze call zee lady Nora.” 

* Quite right. Why shouldn’t we?” 

Avak sighed. 

“{ sink first one sing and zen anozer, 

“ How’s that?” 

“When we first attack you your friend try to defend you and zee lady and fire 
at us.” 

Desmond’s face became grave. 

“Yes,” said he, in a low tone, “he saved my life, God bless him!” 
4 Avak looked at him for a second without speaking, and then continued :— 
oi “So, of course, we fire back and wound him ; and zen during all zee fourteen 
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said he. 





j days since zen zee lady tenderly nurse him and sit up wiz him, and never leave 
a him alone one minute till now zat he is almost quite well, while you go out all 
4 zee day long walking.” 

4 “Exactly. But that only proves how kind-hearted the lady is. Ye’ve got the trick.” 
3 “T sought from zat,” continued Avak, “zat zee lady was his kari—what you 
i: call wife—and he zee milord, and you zee dosst—what you call friend. But now, 
’ since he has recovered from his wound, he seems to avoid zee lady. So now I 
sink she is zee kart of you, and you zee milord, and he zee dosst—what you call 
2 zee friend.” 

Desmond smiled. 


3 “So ye think he avoids her, do ye?” said he. ‘“ What nonsense, Avak!” 

| Was that Wexford groaning? Ulick sprang to his feet and went over to where 
‘ his friend lay and said in a low tone, “Terence!” But there was no response. 
4 “Dreaming, poor chap!” said Ulick to himself. Then, after having arranged the 
‘9 rugs more comfortably about his friend, he returned to the table and took up his cards. 
: “Tt’s your lead, Avak.” 

4 The brigand looked at him for a second before playing, and then said: “ You 


love him very much?” 
Desmond nodded. 
“What! trumps again?” he exclaimed, astounded at Avak’s really marvellous 
luck. 
“ And zee lady,” continued the brigand, “she love him very much, too?” 
“Of course. Why not?” replied Ulick, somewhat impatiently. 
These questions were becoming a bore. Then to turn the tables he said: 
“ But now that I’ve answered your questions, answer mine. How came ye to 
speak English so well?” 
Avak bowed. 
“Your Excellency is too good, 
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I no speak it well; but Talib, zee right-hand 
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man of our chief Dalvorik; Talib, who is soon to come to-day to tell us wezer 
zee fidyé—what you call your ransom--has been sent to our chief or not, he speak 
it beautiful—like you.” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” replied Desmond. ‘ But how did ye learn yours?” 

Avak paused before replying, and Desmond lit another cigarette. He felt now 
the man was going to tell him a lie. He always did when he took time to reflect. 

“English was taught to me,” said Avak, speaking very slowly, and playing as 
he spoke, “by an English effendi like yourself; a milord like yourself; and like 
yourself ghyusz-habsi—what you call a prisoner under surveillance. He was a long 
time wiz us—we give him many mons to pay his fidyé in.” 

“The cards are yours, Avak,” said the young Irishman. 

And then as Avak said nothing he continued: “Well, and did his friends pay 
it at last?” 

The brigand shook his head. 

“And did ye kill him ?” 

Avak nodded. 

“And did ye drink his blood, too?” 

Avak nodded again. 

Desmond burst out laughing. 

“ Bedad ! and then, Avak,” he exclaimed, “ye’re the best-natured blood-drinker 
ever I met! But why do ye tell me such blarney, me boy? Do ye think to 
frighten me by such blood-curdling nonsense, just because your chief has only 
given us a fortnight for our ransom to be paid in, and yesterday was the last day 
and the money doesn’t seem to have come yet? If that’s your game, ye’re wasting 
your time. Your chief’s quite right. One of us is a lord and a rich one, and so 
the £20,000 ransom ye ask for will be paid all right enough, never fear. Why it 
hasn’t been paid yet, I don’t know; but perhaps it has, after all, for you say it 
wouldn’t be sent here.” 

“No,” said Avak. ‘It would be sent direct to our chief Dalvorik up in zee 
mountains. But we shall know to-day, for ‘Talib is coming.” 

“Well,” resumed Desmond, “it’s sure to come, any way: and your chief isn’t 
such a fool as to exchange his certainty of this ransom for a certainty of the 
scaffold by doing anything too hastily instead of waiting a few days over the specified 
time. Gad! Ye’ve got the trick!” he broke off suddenly. “‘That makes the 
rubber ye’ve won! Ye're in luck, Avak!” 

“We Mussulmans no believe in luck,” said the brigand, gravely pushing the 
cards away with his hand. 

“Ah, no! I remember. Ye believe in fate—destiny—kismet, isn’t it ?” 

The brigand nodded. 

“Tt is written in zee Koran,” said he solemnly, and opening his eyes wide, 
“<7ee bird of every man,’ zat is zee kader—what you call zee fate—of every man, 
‘have we bound about his neck.’ If it be a bird of good omen it is well; but if 
it be a bird of evil omen so much the worse. But it cannot be changed, for it is 
bound about his neck like a collar which he cannot by any means get off.” 

“ Well,” said Desmond, “ your bird at éarzé is evidently the oof bird, Avak. I 
staked my watch against your silver-mounted pistols, which ye promised to give me 
on parting as a souvenir, and as I’ve lost I suppose I’ve got to pay—that is,” he 
added, “unless ye feel like playing another rubber.” 

But Avak shook his head. 

“No,” said he, “I cannot zis morning. But if Your Excellency is alive 
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to-morrow 
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“If Tm alive!” interrupted Ulick, laughing. “I like that!” Then, slapping 
him on the back, “ Avak, ye’re a brick! Here’s the watch, and I'll make ye a 
present of the chain.” 

But the Turk held up his hand and shook his head. 

“ Forgive me, Excellency,” said he, “but we cannot take presents from our 
prisoners ; what we want from zem we must buy and pay for—zat is zee rule.” 

“ Bedad! Avak, ye brigands have got funny notions!” exclaimed Desmond. 
“Ye can cut a man’s throat, but ye can’t take a present from him! Ye can steal 
a man’s purse, but——” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Avak, “we no cha/mak—what you call steal! Bah! 
no!” And he spat to show his contempt. “ Dirty! We only a/mak—what you 
call take!” 

This pretty distinction, worthy of a merchant prince, set Desmond laughing 
again. 

“Gad!” cried he, “a very pretty distinction and sound commercial principles ! 
Well, ye’re not such a bad lot after all, and I’m sure, so far, we’ve no reason to 
complain. Ye’ve made everything as comfortable as ye could under the circumstances ; 
we've plenty to eat—though it’s always sheep and goat” (here Avak shrugged 
his shoulders apologetically) ; “ye treat us with the greatest politeness; ye’ve lent 
my friend there” (pointing to Wexford) “the most beautiful jacket to wear because 
his own was stained with blood from his wound ; and I’m sure if you're forced to 
cut our throats ye’ll do it in the most elegant style” (Avak bowed gravely), “ and 
if ye drink our blood—and, mind ye, it will be good tipple, for it’s the best blood 
in all Ireland—I’m sure ye’ll drink our health in it like gentlemen! And so, after 
all, the bird at our necks that ye’ve been telling me about might be a more 
disagreeable fowl than it is.” 

Here a great noise as of men laughing, jeering, and swearing together interrupted 
him. It was evident that a group of brigands had collected together on the 
verandah just by thé window, and that something of unusual interest was exciting 
their attention. 

“What’s all that shindy outside?” exclaimed Desmond. “Perhaps it’s the 
ransom come !” 

Just then one of the men appeared at the door and looked in, and Avak going 
up to him, the two began a whispered, but animated, conversation, while Ulick, 
striding up to the window, looked out. Some of the men had hung up some sheepskins 
on the verandah and were cutting at them with their yataghans, cursing, laughing 
and railing at each other as they did so. ‘The noise roused Lord Wexford—though, 
as a matter of fact, he had not been asleep, and had heard all that had passed 
between his friend Desmond and his partner at écrr/é. 

“Ulick!” he exclaimed, turning his head to where his friend was standing 
looking out of the window, “what’s that?” 

Desmond was by his side at once. 

“Ah, Terence! Are ye awake? How do ye feel? Stronger? ” 

“Oh yes,” replied Wexford, rising. “I’m all right again now. But what’s that 
noise outside ?” 

“T can’t make out.” 

Then, turning to Avak, Ulick asked: “ What are your comrades up to outside ?” 

But the Turk was apparently lost in amazed contemplation of a curious object 
which the other brigand, who had now withdrawn, had given to him, his astonish- 
ment finding vent in the word “ Helé!” very emphatically pronounced. 


“What are your friends doing outside, Avak?” repeated Desmond. ‘“ They’ve 
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hung up sheepskins and are cutting at them with their yataghans and making no 
end of a shindy.” 

Avak looked up at his interlocutor and nodded his head wisely. 

“ They're practising cutting them in two with one stroke,” said he. 

“Oh, I see!” exclaimed Wexford. ‘“ An amusement.” 

“No,” said the Turk, “to keep their hand in.” 

“T don’t understand,” remarked his lordship. 

“Well,” said the brigand, “you are yéghit--what you call brave—so I will tell 
you. If zee man who has to deyununu warmak—how you say?” And the man 
made a motion with his hand as if cutting off his own head. 

“ |ecapitate—behead ?” suggested Wexford. 

“Ah yes!” exclaimed the ‘Turk, “zat is it! If zee man who has to behead 
you gentlemen does not do it wiz one blow he will be looked upon as a fool !” 

*Ah 1” 

“Oh, I see!” put in Desmond. ‘So you chaps evidently don’t think we shall 
spare you the trouble of killing us?” 

“ Aklim kessmaz! 1 mean I think not! I cannot venture to hope it now!” 





exclaimed the brigand. 

“Why now?” inquired the young Trish nobleman—“ ye haven’t heard anything 
from your chief, have you?” 

Avak shook his head. 

“No,” said he, “nossing. Talib not come yet. But listen, I am not keszab— 
what you call liar; your fdyé—what you call ransom—will not come! ” } 

* Ah!” exclaimed Wexford, greatly struck by the conviction of the man’s tones. 

“What makes ye think so?” asked Desmond. 

“See this,” said the brigand, and as he spoke he handed to Lord Wexford the 
object which the other man had given him. Desmond bent over it and examined 
it with his friend. 

“Tt’s the shoulder-blade of some animal!” exclaimed his lordship. 

“Ves,” said the brigand. “Of zee sheep—zee flat part. Well, we examine zee 
marks on zat to see if your fdyé come. It is datzl-t-4zkad—how say you?—oh yes, 
a superstition wiz us!” Then he paused. 

“Well?” exclaimed Wexford, greatly interested. 

“Tf,” resumed Avak, speaking with great solemnity, “zese small lines run 
in zee direction of zee big bone, it show everything going on satisfactory and zee 
ransom will be paid.” 

“T see,” exclaimed Desmond. 

“ But see,” continued the Turk, pointing with his finger to the marks on the 
bone, “zee lines not run zat way. Zey run zis way. And zat mean ” and 
again he paused. 

“ What?” asked Wexford impatiently. 

“Zat pursuit and perhaps capture sreatens us. Zat, of course, frighten us, and 
warn us zere is no time to lose. And zen zere is worse—much worse.” 

“ Worse ?” exclaimed Ulick. 

See you zat little hole?” asked the Turk, pointing to the mark he referred to. 

“ Yes,” said Lord Wexford, examining the bone. 

“Zat what we call fa/,” said the brigand—“what you call omen. It plainly 
show zee ransom will not be paid, for zat hole mean your mezar--what you call 
your tomb, your grave.” 





“Ah!” exclaimed Wexford, throwing the bone from him in great disgust. 
“What nonsense!” cried Desmond, grinning. 
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But Avak shook his head, and, picking up the bone very gravely, put it with 
great care into his pocket. 

“Tt never fail,” said he; “we shall see what Talib say when he come.” 

Just then the door opened and Mrs. Desmond came in from her walk. 

“Hush,” said Lord Wexford in a low tone to the brigand. “ Here’s the lady ; 
say nothing before her.” 

Avak nodded. “He must be the husband,” thought he to himself. But then 
the tender solicitude of the other prisoner at once plunged the worthy brigand 
back into his perplexity. 

“Thank God ye’re back, Nora!” exclaimed Desmond, going to meet his wife. 


“T was beginning to be alarmed.” 
e | “Why? What harm could come to me?” Then walking up to Lord Wexford 
% ) § U 
4 she asked half playfully, “And were you frightened, too?” 


“No,” replied his lordship, rather embarrassed ; “ that is- e 

“Zee lady is quite right,” broke in Avak, rolling a cigarette. “ What harm 
could happen to her? We no hurt ladies. We offered to send her back to 
Athens for zee fidyé wiz zee Italian effendi, and she refuse to go; she prefer to 
stay and nurse zee wounded effendi. She is at liberty to go and walk where she 
please and not guarded like you, but free; no one will hurt her. Zee only place 
we cannot let her or any one else go is down zere” (and Avak pointed to the 
left), “zee gorge leading to Athens. If she go zat way she would be shot, for 
our men are posted on zee heights wiz orders to fire on any one zey see going 
towards Athens.” 
> exclaimed Mrs. Desmond pettishly, as she took off her hat and 
cloak, “‘we know all about that, Avak.” Then with a sigh, turning to her husband, 
“T’m very tired. Is there no news?” 

Ulick shook his head. 

“T will leave Your Excellencies,” said Avak. Then turning to Desmond, 

When you want to go out for your usual walk you will find zee guard ready to 

take care of you 4 

“T’ll go with you to-day, Ulick!” exclaimed Lord Wexford. 

Mrs. Desmond, who had been smoothing her hair before the only looking-glass 
in the room, turned and looked at her invalid with amazement. 











“Yes, yes,’ 








a “You!” she cried. ‘“ Are you mad?” 

: “T must go,” pleaded his lordship, “if only for a short way. I’m longing for 
x fresh air.” 

4 “Zen,” put in Avak, “you must have four guards instead of two go wiz you— 


two each. Zat is our orders. I will go and see to it.” And after making a 
profound obeisance to Mrs. Desmond the worthy miscreant withdrew. 

“You mustn’t think of going out,” exclaimed Nora, addressing her patient. 
“You're not strong enough yet.” 

“Oh yes, I am, at least for a short way, Mrs. Des—— 

“ Hush, Terence!” interrupted Ulick. Then speaking in a low tone he continued, 
“For God’s sake don’t call her that !” 


cep 


3ut we’re alone.” 





” 


“Yes, but the walls may have ears. Avak’s been trying to pump me again 
just now. Remember, we must be specially careful not to let them even guess 
which is which. They’re quite at sea as it is,” he continued, laughing. ‘They 
think that I’m the rich lord and that you two are husband and wife! They do, 
indeed ! ” 


“Ah!” and Mrs. Desmond turned away. ‘The joke seemed anything but to 
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her liking or to that of Lord Wexford; and Ulick, perceiving his mistake, tried to 
get out of the difficulty in his usual clumsy fashion. 

“Tt’s no wonder, darling, seeing the good care ye’ve been taking of dear 
Terence while I’ve been tramping about the country between my two guards, like 
the selfish beast I am——” 

Then, after a second’s pause, feeling that the unpleasant impression produced 
by his ill-timed jest had not yet completely passed away, Desmond decided to tell 
his friend the good news he had originally intended to have reserved till they 
should be alone. 

“ But I’ve not quite lost my time in my rambles after all,” he said half timidly, 
“for this morning I made a discovery, Terence.” 

“ A discovery ?” 

“Yes—what ye told me ye’d been praying for!” 

“A priest?” exclaimed Wexford, greatly excited. 

Ulick nodded. 

“ A Catholic ?” 

Ulick nodded again. 

“Near here ?” 

“Yes—at Oropos; not more than two miles off.” 

“God be praised!” cried ‘Terence, in such an ecstasy of enthusiasm as to 





forget all save what this good news meant to him. ‘“ He has answered my prayer ! 
He has answered my prayer! Let the worst come now? I’m not afraid to die!” 

“To die?” echoed Mrs. Desmond, looking at him in terrified bewilderment. 

But Wexford was too excited to heed her. 

“But to have been cut off without absolution,” he continued, “to have 
appeared before the throne of God with all my sins unconfessed and unforgiven ! 
Oh no! Thank God I am spared that !” 

“Terence!” cried Mrs. Desmond, now greatly terrified. 

“ Hush!” muttered Ulick to his friend. “Ye’ll frighten her. Ye forget she 
Then to his wife, and in a tone as cheerful and reassuring as 


knows nothing !” 
he could command, ‘Ye don’t understand him, darling. Being a Protestant, 
this is all meaningless to ye. But remember, Terence and I are Catholics, and 
that he was at one time destined for the priesthood, and has always remained a 
fervent and true Catholic. To such a man even the possibility of dying unabsolved 
is agony !” 

“But why do you speak of death?” exclaimed Nora. “Is there any chance, 
any fear, even the most remote, of this ransom not coming?” Then, as her terror 
increased, she clasped her hands in an agony of supplication. “Oh, Ulick, tell 
me! Don’t deceive me, I do beseech you, for the love of God!” 

“No, darling. There’s no fear of its not coming—not the least,” exclaimed poor 
Ulick. “Ye know that as well as I do. This delay is inexplicable, but that’s 
nothing. Mirandola has only got to go to our Legation, and the thing’s done.” 

“But perhaps it may come too late,” persisted Mrs. Desmond. “Has any 
time been fixed in which it must be paid?” 

Ulick saw what he thought to be an inevitable lie in front of him, so he told 
it as composedly as he would take a stiff fence out hunting. 

“No, darling ; we can have as long as we like!” 

But even this did not satisfy Mrs. Desmond. 

“Why then do you speak of death?” she asked Terence. And then, turning 
back to her husband as to the one on whom, after all, she could the most rely, 


1» 


“ Oh, Ulick, you’ve told me all along to have no fear, and I have trusted you ! 
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“ And I tell ye so again, darling. ‘There’s nothing to fear, is there, Terence ? 
Only Terence has been ill, is weak, has got morbid fancies.” 

Just then the men outside began singing together, as was their wont, singing 
in wonderful harmony and with great effect, accompanying themselves on guitars, 
mandolines, or some kindred instruments, and Ulick took advantage of this 
melodious interruption. 

“ Listen!” he exclaimed, holding up his hand. “Don’t those chaps sing 
beautifully together? Ye’d never think they were brigands, would ye ?” 

But Nora was not to be put off in that way. She turned to Lord Wexford. 

“Will you swear to me that there’s nothing to fear?” she asked, looking at 
him searchingly. But his lordship bore the ordeal without flinching. He had had 
time to recover from his first enthusiasm, and saw the necessity of calming Mrs. 
Desmond’s fears at any cost. 

“‘T will swear it,” he said solemnly. ‘There is nothing to fear!” Then, in a 
spirit of sophistry worthy of the Hippolytus of Euripides, he added in his heart, 
“ Now that we can make our peace with God!” 

“And will you swear it?” asked Nora, turning to her husband. 

“T will!” 

“Then I will trust you,” exclaimed Mrs. Desmond. “I mus¢ trust you! God 
forgive you both, and God help me if you’ve deceived me!” Then she sank down 
on to one of the little chairs by the table, quite overcome by the terror which 
had so suddenly sprung upon her, and which, notwithstanding the asseverations of 
her companions, she could not altogether banish from her heart. Wexford and 
his friend exchanged glances. 

“Take me out with you,” whispered his lordship. “I dare not stay here.” 

Desmond saw that his friend was right, and that this was a case where safety 
lay in flight. 

“Tl go out for my walk now, Nora,” said he, advancing towards his wife— 
“that is, if ye don’t mind. And I think I'll take Terence with me just for a 
bit. It will do him good !” 

“ But 

But her husband interrupted her. 

*“[ promise ye on my honour that I’ll not let him go far,” he said, with great 
earnestness. ‘‘ And when I see he’s getting tired I'll send him back to ye at once.” 

Mrs. Desmond hesitated for a moment and then gave way. 

“Very well,” said she, with a sad smile. “On those conditions I'll let my 
patient go. It will do him good. ‘The air’s divine. Good-bye, and remember 





” began Mrs. Desmond. 
£ 


your promise.” 

“T’ll not forget it,” said Ulick. “I shan’t be back myself till late; but he'll 
not be long, I promise ye, darling. Come on, ‘Terence, my boy! we'll just go and 
have a look at Mount Pentelicus. 

When the friends had departed, and Mrs. Desmond found herself alone, she 
began walking up and down the room like a caged tigress. Could it be that they 
were deceiving her, and that there was danger after all? No! Impossible! The 
ransom could, of course, be got at once! But then why hadn’t it been sent? 
They’d been there a whole fortnight—nay, one day over the fortnight! Could it 
be? It seemed to her only a few days, she’d been so happy! Fifteen days! Why 
hadn’t the money been sent? ‘The matter had never troubled her before ; but 
now, suddenly, she seemed to feel danger very near. What could have happened 
to cause this delay? What, indeed, could happen? Suppose the Count should 
have met with some accident, and never have reached Athens? What then? Oh, 
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no! No! God would not be so cruel, so unjust, as to have let them meet again, 
to have let her nurse him back to life, to have No! it must be all right! 
The ransom would come, it must come! And yet suppose And she began 
again tormenting her poor heart with every kind of possible and impossible 
supposition. How long she had been at this agonising task she knew not, but 
probably nearly an hour, when suddenly the door opened, and a tall, pale, severe- 
looking man, dressed much in the same style as Avak and the other brigands, 
but in a richer costume, entered, and, after having carefully closed the door, 
advanced a few steps towards Mrs. Desmond and bowed low. She had never seen 
this man before, but he was evidently one of the band, and apparently one of 
higher rank than any they had yet been brought in contact with. Most likely he 
had come to announce the arrival of the ransom ! 

“Will Your High Nobility condescend to pardon my intrusion?” said the new- 
comer, speaking English with but very little accent. “I will detain Your Excellent 
Highness but a few minutes.” 

Nora stared at the man without replying. There was something hard and 
cruel in his voice which frightened her. 

“Your Most Excellent Ladyship can perhaps guess from whom I come?” 

“No doubt from the chief of these—these brigands who have captured us,” 
stammered Nora. 

“Your Highness is right,” replied the man, bowing again. “ My name is Talib. 
Your Most Excellent Ladyship may have heard of me. I come from our chief 
Dalvorik, whose confidence I have the honour to enjoy, and who is himself too 
indisposed to wait upon Your High Nobility in person.” 

“And you’ve come, I suppose,” said Mrs. Desmond, who had_ now recovered 
her equanimity, “to tell us the ransom has been paid and that we're free ?” 

“ But Your Most Excellent Ladyship has always been free,” replied Talib, evading 
her question ; “we do not detain ladies. Your Highness might have returned to 
Athens with Count Mirandola, but refused to do so; at least, so Avak tells me. 
Your High Nobility preferred to stay and nurse one of our guests whom a bullet 
which knew no better had the audacity to wound. Is it not so?” 

Mrs. Desmond nodded. 

“T thought so,” resumed Talib ; “and I venture to trust that Your Most Excellent 
Nobility has no cause to complain of her holiday on our most beautiful Greek 
mountains. Your Highness is at liberty to roam without any escort or guard 
wherever she pleases except down the gorge leading to Athens. That is the only 
forbidden way. It is guarded by our men, and an accident would be sure to happen 
to any one who ventured there. I hope that Avak warned Your Highness of that 
danger ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed Nora impatiently. “ But of course that’s of no importance 
now. The gentlemen are out for the moment, but will be back soon. ‘Then I 
suppose we can start for Athens at once?” 

Talib bowed, and then shrugged his shoulders in an apologetic way. 

“T’m afraid not,” said he. ‘“‘That is—not quite at once. In fact, I’m not 
permitted to allow even Your Most Excellent Ladyship to leave now without a present 
for the British Ambassador, and that we cannot get until at least one of the two 
gentlemen returns.” 

Nora looked at the man in amazement, and the strange fright which had come 
over her when first he spoke now again assailed her. 

“A present for the Am——” she exclaimed. ‘Then interrupting herself she said 
haughtily, “What do you mean?” 
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**A tall, pale, severe-looking man entered.” 


Talib bowed and smiled. 
“Tt is very simple,” he said. ‘But, as I have promised to be brief, Your 
Highness will perhaps forgive me for coming at once to the point, even at the risk 


of appearing rude.” 
“‘ Speak ! ” 
Just as Mrs, Desmond uttered this monosyllable in a tone of imperious command 
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Lord Wexford opened the door leading on to the verandah, stood for a moment 
looking with surprise at the new-comer, and then, seeing that his arrival had not 
been noticed, was about to advance into the room, when the words which fell from 
Talib’s lips arrested him, and he drew back beneath the cover of the shawl 
which served as fortiére to the door. 

“The ransom has not been paid,” said the brigand, speaking in a hard, metallic 
voice, very deliberately and very slowly. “The delay fixed, which, as Your High 
Nobility is, of course, aware, was a fortnight 

“Ah!” gasped poor Nora. Then, recovering herself, she said, in a voice which 
she endeavoured to steady, but which trembled in spite of her, ‘‘ Yes, of course— 
I know. Go on.” 

“The delay expired yesterday,” continued the man. “ Dalvorik, our chief, can 
wait no longer.” 

Mrs. Desmond put her hand on the little table by her side to keep herself 
from falling. 

“Ah! indeed—well?” she gasped. 

“Your Highness must forgive him,’ remarked Talib apologetically ; “he is ill 
and nervous.” 

“ But then—what——” Here her voice gave way. 

“There are two gentlemen with Your Highness,” said the brigand, speaking with 
the greatest deliberation. “One we know to be a lord—Lord Wexford; the other 
a plain Mr. Desmond. You see we are well informed. But what we do not know, 
and what Your Highness will no doubt tell us, is which is the lord and which the 
plain mister?” 

“Tell you!” exclaimed Nora. “1? Never! But why do you ask?” 

Talib looked at her keenly for a moment before replying ; and then said, speaking 
very calmly, and as if he were merely alluding to the most ordinary facts: ‘Simply 
because our chief commands that until further orders the rich lord shall be kept in 
safety ; but that the gentleman of no importance, the Mr. Desmond——” Here 
he paused. ° 

“ Well?” 

“ Shall be beheaded !” 

* Ah!” ) 

“And his head sent in by Your Highness to the Ambassador, to show His 
Excellency there’s no time to lose!” 

“His head!” gasped Nora, transfixed with horror. 


“ ? ’ 


iy me!” 

Talib bowed. 

“So which is which?” he inquired very simply. 

“You ask me, villain, me,” broke out Mrs. Desmond, “to tell you which ? 
You——”_ Here she stopped, overcome by emotion. 

“My master does not ask,” remarked Talib; “he orders.” 

“Then tell him I defy him!” cried Mrs. Desmond. ‘ He can kill me, and I'll 
gladly die. But speak—say which, so that the other——- Oh, never! never! never!” 

** My master will not harm Your High Nobility,” said the brigand. “ Your Most 
Excellent Ladyship need not fear. But my orders are that if I cannot ascertain 
which of the two gentlemen is the plain mister we must at once behead them both.” 

“ Both !” 

Talib bowed politely. 

“So it rests with Your Most Excellent Ladyship to save at least one lite!” Then, 
after a slight pause, as Mrs. Desmond said nothing, the man repeated his question, 
“Which is Mr, Desmond?” 
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“tT am!” said a low, clear voice from the doorway ; and Lord Wexford advanced 
towards the brigand. 

“You!” screamed Nora, rushing up to her husband’s friend as one demented. 

“Hush!” exclaimed Wexford quickly, but in an undertone. “Hush! not a 
word !” 

Talib looked at the new-comer suspiciously, and then taking out a paper from 
his trousers’ pocket he consulted it. 

“You declare that you are Mr. Ulick Desmond?” he inquired, after having 
looked at the memorandum in his hand. 

ar 10.” 

Talib consulted his paper again. ‘Then, after a pause,—‘‘ Then, according to 
our information here, the lady is your wife?” ‘Then, as he received no reply 
Talib looked up and put his question direct: “Is it so?” 

“Tt is!” said Wexford, meeting the man’s gaze boldly. 

“Then,” said ‘Talib, “it will be better for Her Most Excellent Ladyship to tell 
Your Highness the sad decision our illustrious chief has come to—I will leave you 
alone together while——” 

But here Lord Wexford interrupted him. 

“Stay!” he exclaimed, “1 came i while you were talking to the lady and 
heard all. I know that I am to die now, to-day! Be it so. I ask for no respite, 
no mercy. I only beg of you in the name of common humanity, in the name of 
the God we both adore, one last privilege—one last favour!” 

“What is it?” asked the brigand. 

“T am aé Catholic,” said Wexford, speaking with great earnestness and 
solemnity. “In a village near here—a village called, 1 think, Oropos—lives a 
priest of my religion. May I see him before I die, to confess to him my sins 
and receive his absolution before I meet my God?” 

“Oh, I understand!” exclaimed the Turk. Then after a moment’s reflection 
he said, “ Well, I must consult my chief—without his consent I cannot give you 
leave. But I will ride back to the mountains at once, see Dalvorik, ask him, 
and return without delay !” 

“T thank you! God will reward you!” cried Wexford. 

“Tt is well, then,” said Talib. “I shall not be long. Farewell. I wish Your 
High Nobilities good-morning !” And, bowing low, the brigand took his departure. 

As Talib left the room Mrs. Desmond followed him with her eyes; then when 
he had closed the door she went swiftly over to Lord Wexford. 

“What have you done? What have you done?” she cried, in a low tone to 
avoid being heard by possible eavesdroppers, but in accents of intense agony. 

“Only my duty,” replied Wexford, in the same low tone. 

“Your duty! ‘To sacrifice your life for his?” 

“Yes—I owe it to him; and more, far more! Can even my life repay him 
for what I’ve robbed him of ?” 

Mrs. Desmond bowed her head as if in shame; and just then the brigands 
began playing and singing again outside—very softly. 

“ He’s gone for a long walk,” continued Wexford, after a short pause, “and so 
won't be back till all is over! I only pray my blood may not be spilt in vain! 
God grant my death may gain the delay of a day or two!” 

Nora looked at him in astonishment. Had she been mistaken in this man 
who was more dear to her than her very life, and was he not a weakling needing 
all the protection and support of her boundless love, but a hero after all ? 


1” 


“My love!” she murmured, gazing at him almost in awe. 
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But his next words showed her she had not been deceived, and that he was 
indeed as weak as she had ever thought him. 

“Oh, Nora!” he cried, in an outburst of almost hysterical sentiment, “ since 
that hour when love betrayed us, when honour became dishonour, light darkness, 
truth a liar, and Hell deceived us coming with the joys of Heaven, I’ve only had 
one thought, one wish, one prayer—that God in His mercy might open to me’ 
some way of self-sacrifice, that by my death my soul might leap to life again!” 

Then just for one moment she revolted. 

* But think of me,” she wailed: “have you forgotten me?” 

“Forgotten you!” cried Wexford—‘“ you whom I love more than my own soul ? 
Can you think it, Nora? No! ‘The sin was mine, and mine alone: but we must 
bear the punishment together—I by dying, you by living! Yours is by far the 
bitterer portion !” 

“But by forbidding me to speak,” exclaimed Mrs. Desmond, wringing her 
hands, “ you make me an accomplice in your murder !” 
“ By speaking,” replied her lover, “you'll send the noble-hearted man_ we’ve 
wronged to death !” 

“OQ God, have mercy on me!” 

“Your silence,” continued Wexford, “is a nobler sacrifice, my darling, than my 
poor lie! It’s nothing for a man to die for others. Why, even you—weak, fearful, 
loving woman—were ready, glad, just now, to sacrifice your life for me and 
Ulick !” 

“But that was nothing! That was very different! Oh, Terence, my life, my 
soul, my love, my all, 1 cannot let you die!” 

“ Darling, have pity on me!” cried Wexford. “Say no more, or you'll unman 
me utterly!” 

But even out of pity for him she could not stay the torrent of her anguish. 

“Oh, Terence, Terence, what have we done, that we should suffer so? Four 
years ago, when my father refused to let me marry you, and you bade me sacrifice 
you and myself to his cruel will, I thought then that I’d drained the cup of sorrow 
to the dregs. But that was nothing! nothing! Then when I heard that you were 
dead I felt my heart was broken, and shed tears as of blood. But that was 
nothing! nothing! Then when I was trapped by a lie into becoming the wife of 
another, I thought then that I’d reached at last the utmost limit of human misery, 
of degradation, of daily, hourly torture! But I was wrong! All that was nothing! 
nothing! less than nothing! Far worse than all has come upon me now. I 
must lose you again; and now when you are more dear to me than ever—dearer 
than my very soul—I must see you die for my sake, and I must be myself your 
murderess! Oh, Terence! Terence! You’re cruel! God is cruel! Let me die!” 

“Qh, darling, hush!” he cried, as she fell into his arms sobbing. “Nora, you 
break my heart! God is not cruel! He is love itself; and even now, when you 
think He’s most hard, He’s blessing us with His divinest pity !” 

“Pity!” she echoed. 

“Yes, darling,” he continued. “Listen. Let us look the truth boldly in the 
face. A terrible necessity has come upon us. Either Ulick or I must die to-day. 
You know that now—now—that I’ve robbed him of his honour—he my dearest, 
oldest, truest friend—I cannot let him die, or if I did, I’d feel his blood so 
weighing down my soul, I’d kill myself to end the hell of living!” 

“Terence !” 

“ But even if neither of us had to die. Suppose the ransom came this minute. 
What would become of you and me, my Nora? Have you thought of that?” 
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“ What would become of us?” 

* Death separates,” continued Terence, “and that is hard to bear. But there is 
worse than that—separation in life! ” 

* But——” began Nora. 

But her lover interrupted her. 

“Remember you are his wife, my darling; though you are my love, and life, 
and soul, you are his wife! And he is good and true to you, and he is my truest 
friend, God help me! So you and I would have to try and expiate our guilt—my 
guilt, I mean, for it is solely mine—by being as dead to each other, by parting at 
once never to meet again. Surely the life in death which will at once unite our 
souls is better than such death in life which would keep us apart through endless 
years of agony, remorse and shame!” 

Just then the music outside stopped suddenly. 

“ But ” began Mrs. Desmond again. 

But again her lover interrupted her. 

“ And dying as I shall die,” he exclaimed, perpetually thinking in the first place 
of his own wretched soul, “laying down my life to try and save his, I shall, 
perhaps, in some degree expiate my guilt! And God will forgive me and you; 
and I shall wait for you in Paradise; and pray for you—for you and Ulick!” 

Just then a voice was heard outside speaking in Turkish, and Nora had only 
time to whisper, “ Hush ! some one is coming!” 


g!° when the door opened, and Talib 
entered. Wexford rushed up to him eagerly. 

“Have you brought me the permission that I asked for?” he cried. 

The brigand shook his head. 

“T’ve not been able to go to the chief myself,’ he said; “a more pressing 
matter has detained me. But I’ve sent a messenger to him, and the man will be 
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back soon.” Then after a second’s pause he asked abruptly, “Do you still swear 
that you are Mr. Ulick Desmond ?” 
“T do,” replied his lordship. 
“ Have you your watch about you?” asked the brigand. 
“ Yes,” said Wexford, taking it from his pocket. “ Here it is.” 
Talib took it, looked at it, and then returned it. 
“ Have you two?” he asked. f 
“No,” said his lordship. ‘ Why?” | 
Talib gravely took a watch from his pocket and opened it. ‘ 
“ Because,” said he, “the other gentleman lost this watch to Avak at éariéé, f 
and I read in it—* To Ulick Desmond, from his loving sister, 1875.’ ” E 
Wexford looked at him, disconcerted, almost frightened, not knowing what to say. b 
“As I could not make it out,” continued the brigand coolly, “I sent a man on ; 
horseback after the other gentleman, and he has brought him back, so now we # 


. . 5 t 

can no doubt easily explain the mystery ! ” t 
Thus having spoken, Talib went to the door, opened it and beckoned, and Ulick 

Desmond came in with his usual escort of two armed brigands on either side of ; 

him, his handsome, good-natured face the very picture of perplexity. i 

x ks 

(Zo be continued.) 

‘ 

i 

C 

“ LIFE.” E 


IFE’S but a troubled river, flowing on 
is To gain the ocean, whose grim name is Fate. 
We float upon its surface, then are gone, 
Learning its lessons when, alas! too late. 
We quarrel with the sunshine while ’tis there, 
Pluck not the flowers that blossom all around, 
Heed not the beauties in this world so fair, 
Till clouds close thicken, and the vision’s drowned— 
Drowned in old age, or in our faulty reason, 
Which sees not what things are or ought to be, 
So dwarfed our knowledge truth confounds with treason, 
And pride won’t tell us we’ve not power to see. 
Contentment! ’tis a lesson past our learning ; 
We scorn the happiness the gods do send; 
For far-off worlds and myths we’re always yearning, 
To stoop to beauties near our minds won't bend. 
So Life is but one long and fruitless straining 
To get beyond what is within our reach ; 
The river flows on without a moment deigning 
To listen to the wisdom we would teach ; 
And Fate is reached—the dark and seething ocean, 
Which covers all and well its secrets keep ; 
We float along with weary onward motion, 
Till all is over and in death we sleep. 


CHARLOTTE MANSFIELD. 
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The third [and present] Seal of Queen Victoria, Period of use from August 14th, 1878. 
Diameter 6} inches. Reverse. 


The earliest English King’s Seal now known: that of Orra, King of Mercia (757 to 796). 
Diameter about 1} inch. Odverse. 


The Evolution of the Great Seal of England during the eleven hundred years 796—1896. 
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THE GREAT SEAL. 
PART I.—FROM SAXON TIMES TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


ORE than a thousand years of history have passed during the evolution 
of the Great Seal of England—from the time of Orra, King of Mercia, 
to the time of Victoria, Queen of England, whose seals are shown in 

the frontispiece of this account; and the contrast between these two royal stamps 
may, perhaps not inaptly, be viewed as symbolical of the contrast between a King 
of Mercia a thousand years ago and a Queen of England at the present day. In 
A.D. 790 King Orra confirmed by charter a grant of land in Sussex to the 
Abbey of St. Denis, and he gave his assent to this grant, at Tamworth, by affixing 
to the face of the charter the seal shown in No. 2, which is the earliest English 
King’s seal now known; the original charter containing this seal is preserved in 
the Archives Nationales, Paris. ‘The word REX can just be read in front of the 
King’s face ; the name OFFA was probably in the space behind the head, but it 
is not now legible. 

In the earliest times, writs (framed in the King’s name) by which law-suits 
were instituted, and grants of dignities, of offices, and of lands, made by the King, 
were verified merely by signature. From the art of writing being little known, 
seals became common ; and the King, according to the fashion of the age, adopted 
a seal with which writs and grants were sealed. This—says Campbell in his 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors—was called the GReEaT SEAL, and the custody of it 
was given to the CHANCELLOR. 

The origin of the expression “the sea/s,” to be sometimes read in the 
newspapers when the office of Lord Chancellor is being transferred, is that in 
early days the King used occasionally to deliver to the Chancellor several seals of 
different materials, as one of gold and one of silver; but with the same device, 
and to be used for the same purpose: hence we still talk of “the sea/s being in 
commission,” or of a famous lawyer being “a candidate for the sea/s,” meaning 
the office of Lord Chancellor, although, with the exception of the rival great seals 
used by the King and the Parliament during the civil war, in the time of 
Charles I., there has not been for many centuries more than one great seal in 
existence at the same time. This is Lord Campbell’s explanation of the term 
“the sea/s,” and virtually it still holds good, although, since the passing of the 
Crown Office Act of 1877, there have been two Seals in the custody of the 
Chancellor: there is the Great (silver) Seal, and the Wafer Great Seal; the latter 
is made of steel, for the purpose of stamping paper, parchment, or other material, 
with the design in low relief. Both of these seals are impressed with the same 
device (see Nos. 1 and 14), but they are used for different purposes—which I will 
mention later on. 

Seal No. 3 is the first seal of Edward the Confessor. This King had three 
in use during his reign, a number that corresponds with the number of his 
Chancellors, Leofricus, Wulwius, and Rembaldus. The late Mr. Alfred Benjamin 
Wyon, and his brother Mr, Allan Wyon, now chief engraver of Her Majesty’s 
37 
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seals, suggest that a new seal 
was made for each Chancellor ; 
and, in their fine work on Zhe 
Great Seals of England, they 
follow another leading authority, 
Sir Walter de Grey Birch, in 
the order he has assigned to 
the three seals of Edward the 
Confessor, of which I have now 
only space to show one side 
of the first seal. But these 
seals are nearly identical, and 
the Reverse, or Cotnterseal, 
shown in No. 3, differs from the 
Odverse only in a few details,— 
there is here not nearly so 
much difference between the 
device on the Odverse and that 
on the Reverse, as is to be 
No. 3, seen on more modern seals 








The First Seal of Edward the Confessor (1043—1066). Diameter / é rr ta a in : 
3 inches. Legend: SIGILLVM . EADVVARDI . ANGLORVM than that of Edward the Con 
BASILEL, Reverse. fessor: the extreme simplicity 


of these seals was characteristic 
of the closing days of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy. Also, it is interesting to note 
that on both sides of his seal the Confessor is seated peacefully, whereas in all the 
seals of his successors the King is shown on one side as a warrior. The legend 
is simply “ King [Basileus] of the English,” but after the Norman conquest of 
England, and the Anglo-Norman conquest of Ireland, the Royal style in the legend of 
the Great Seal proclaimed the connection of England with France and with Ireland. 

A seal of Harold’s is not known: its absence may well be explained by the 
brevity and the disaster of his reign. 

William the Conqueror had 
two seals: the first of these is 
shown in No. 4. Wyon points out 
that the great historical fact of 
the Norman conquest of England, 
although not directly proclaimed, 
is plainly borne witness to by 
the Great Seal of William I. The 
fact that William gave to his title 
of “Patron” or Protector of 
Normandy priority over that of 
King of England, notwithstanding 
the higher rank of King and the 
greater extent of his English 
dominions, is evidenced by the 
legend of No. 4, the reverse of 
which seal contained the con- 





tinuation of the legend, “Hoc. No. 4. 
ANGLIS . REGEM. SIGNO. FATEARIS The First Seal of William the Conqueror (1066—1087). 
Rint nih te RE 65 . Diameter 3} inches, Legend: Hoc . NORMANNORVM 


EVNDEM.” At the present day the WILLELMVM . NOSCE , PATRONUM,, SI. Odverse. 
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title Queen of England has priority 
over that of Empress of India, 
and in both cases we are reminded 
of the conquest of a larger country 
by the people of a smaller. 


It is not possible to show all 
4 the Seals of England, of which 
Noa r = P 

a Birch names no fewer than ninety- 
a 


five in his ‘‘ Tabular Synopsis of 
the Great Seals of English 
Sovereigns,” which extends from 
Edward the Confessor to the 
second seal of Victoria. For such 
extensive and interesting picturing 
a as this, one must turn to Wyon’s 
great volume already mentioned, 
to the splendid series of British 
Museum photographs, and to the 





numerous prints of Great Seals to | | Mo. 5. 

The Second Seal of Richard Coeur de Lion. Period of use, about 
be found scattered among many 1197 to 1199. Diameter 3°7 inches. Legend : RICARDVS. 
historical works and essays : here DVX . NORMANNORVM . ET . AQVITANORVM . ET . COMES. 

‘ H a4 ssays : > 


Pea ANDEGAVORVM. Reverse. 
I am picking out only the most 


interesting or important seals, that have in their day played a very real and effective 
part in our history—for all these Great Seals have at one time or another acted 
as the final and ma- 
terial sign of the 
Sovereign’s will in 
affairs of international 
and homeimportance. 
So we must pass on 
to No. 5, the second 
seal of Richard I., 
who used two seals, 
and whose roving 
nature is attested by 
the many charters to 
which his first Great 
Seal is attached, 
most of which were 
dated at foreign 
places. During his 
absence on the Cru- 
sade, he left Long- 
champ in England as 
his Chancellor; but 
his Vice-Chancellor, 
Malchien, who ac- 
companied Richard, 

No. 6. was drowned in the 
7)» The Seal of Edward I. Period of use, 1272—1307. Diameter 3°9 inches. sea near Cyprus with 


is Legend: EDWARDVS . DEI . GRACIA . REX. ANGLIE . DOMINVS . HYBERNIE . ; : 
DVX . AQVITANIE. Obverse. the Great Seal hung 
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round his neck, and thus the first Great Seal was lost. The King turned this loss 
to good account after his return home, by requiring all charters granted under his lost 
seal to be confirmed under his second (see No. 5), “whereby,” says Speed, “he 
drew a great masse of money to his Treasurie.” ‘This seal is remarkable as being 
the first instance in which the royal shield is charged with the famous three dions 
passant guardant in pale, which became thenceforward the charges of the Royal 
Arms of England. 

Edward I. had only one Great Seal (see No. 6), whose legend contains the 
reference, already mentioned, to both Ireland and France; the reference to Ireland 
(“ DOMINVS . HYBERNIE”), in the Great Seal of England, first occurred in the Seal 
of King John. Edward III.’s long reign produced eight or nine seals, including 





No. 7. 


The Seal of Edward III. This was the Second Seal of Absence, and it was used at intervals during 
1340—1360 when the King was absent from England. Diameter 4°4 inches, Legend: EDWARRVS. 
DEI . GRACIA , REX. FRANCIE, ET. ANGLIE. DOMINYS . ET. HIBERNIE, Reverse. 


two “Seals of Absence,” one of which is shown in No. 7. These seals of 
absence were provided for use when the King was out of England. For example, 
on July roth, 1338, a proclamation was issued—says Rymer the antiquary—stating 
that the King was about to leave the country upon certain great and weighty 
matters (namely, to prosecute his claim to the throne of France), and intended to 
take with him his Great Seal, and that he had provided another seal, which was to 
be used for the rule of the kingdom during his absence. All these seals of Edward 
were alike in their chief features—viz., that the obverse showed the King 
enthroned, and the reverse shewed him galloping in more or less warlike and 
vigorous fashion. 

Edward III.’s third seal [of Presence] was the first in which an English King 
used the title “Rex Franciae,” and in which the arms of France are quartered 
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with those of England. It is also the first seal in which the Zion statant guardant 
with extended tail appears as the royal crest of England. This third Great Seal 
was delivered up to the King by the Archbishop of Canterbury, on board ship off 
Harwich, when the King was about to sail for Flanders, June 2oth, 1340, and was 
then broken, another seal—that shown in No. 7—having been provided for the 
rule of the kingdom during the King’s absence. 

We pass, without illustration, the seals of Richard II., who had two, one 
specially for French affairs; of Henry IV., who also had two Great Seals; of 
Henry V., who had a golden and a silver seal; of Henry VI., who had two 





The Third Seal of Henry VIII. Period of use, 1542 to 1547. Diameter 4°8 inches. Legend: HENRIC . 
OCTAVS , DEI . GRATIA , ANGLIE, FRANCIE. ET, HIBERNIE. REX. FIDEL, DEFESOR. ET.1T. TERA, 
ECCLESI@ , AGLICANE , ET , HIBERNICE , SVPREMV . CAPVT. 


silver seals and a golden seal. A small addition of a quatrefoil was made to this 
golden seal, of the nature of a secret sign; and is, Mr. Wyon thinks, referred to in 
the following interesting entry in the Issue Rolls of the Exchequer of the second 
year of Henry VI. :— 


“18 October. To John Bernes of London, Goldsmith, in money paid to his own 
hands in discharge of 20s., which the Lord the King with the advice and consent of his 
council, commanded to be paid to the said John for his labour, costs, and workmanship, 
in lately riding to the King’s castle at Windsor, and there engraving the great seal of the 
said Lord the King with a secret sign [‘cum signo secreto’ in the original], and also for 
newly engraving an inscription in the circumference of the King’s privy Seal; by writ 
of privy seal among the mandates of this term, £1 0. 0.” 
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Henry VI. also had four seals for 
French affairs. 

Edward IV. used five Great 
Seals; the second [of his °first 
reign] was of gold, and it seems 
to have been made, in 1461, to 
introduce the new _ badge, the 
sun in splendour, which. the 
King adopted after the battle of 
Mortimer’s Cross, February 2nd, 
1461, where, according to Holin- 
shed, he 
“met with his enimies in a faire 
plaine neere to Mortimer’s Crosse 
not far from Hereford east on Can- 
dlemasse daie in the morning. At 
which time the sunne appeared to 
the earle of Marche [subsequently 
Edward IV.] like three sunnes and 
suddenlie joined altogether in one. 
Upon which sight he tooke such 





King Henry the Eighth’s Golden Bulla, with which he sealed 
the Treaty of the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1527. ; 4 
Diameter 35 inches, Legend: orDINE. IVNGVNTVR. ET. Courage that he, fiercelie setting on 


PERSTANT , FEDERE. CVNCTA. Reverse. his enimies, put them to flight ; 
and for this cause men imagined 
that he gave the sunne in his full brightnesse for his badge or cognizance.” 
This incident was dramatised by Shakespeare in Act II., Scene i, of the third 
part of Henry VJ. :— 
“ A PLAIN NEAR MORTIMER’S CROSS. 

Edward. Wazzle mine eyes, or do I see three suns ? 

Richard. Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun; etc. etc 

Edward. Tis wondrous strange, the like yet never heard of. 


Whate’er it bodes, henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair-shining suns.” 


And so this Great Seal of Edward 1V. has the intermediate spaces in its background 
or field filled with sans in splendour. 

It is doubtful whether the ill- starred Edward V., who reigned for only two or 
three months, ever had a Great Seal. Both Birch and Wyon doubt the existence 
of one, but the latter authority states that Speed the historian engraves the Great 
Seal of Edward IV. as that of Edward V., and there is a passage in Speed’s 
“ History ” which shows that the Seal was so regarded: The Queen-Mother was in 
sore distress to hear of the Duke of Gloucester’s summary and violent action with 
regard to the aunt of her friends .Lord Rivers and others, and she lamented to 
the Archbishop of York, who replied: 

“Madam, bee of good cheare ; for I assure you, if they crowne any other King then 
your sonne, whom they have now with them, we shal on the morrow crown his brother, 
whom you have here with you; and here is the great Seale, which in like sort as that 
noble Prince your husband delivered it unto me, so here I deliver it unto you to the 
use and behoofe of your sonne,’ and therewith hee betooke her the Great Seale, and 
departed home againe, even in the dawning of the day.” 


Richard III. used one Great Seal; Henry VII. had one, and anoiher for 
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special use in French affairs. Now we reach Henry VIII., who had three Great 
Seals: see No. 8, and the Golden Bulla shown in No. 9. 

Although the original of No. 8 is somewhat worn and its points of high-relief 
flattened—see the King’s knees and nose—we at once notice the distinct advance 
in realistic portraiture shown by this Great Seal of Henry VIII., as compared with 
earlier seals: this feature exists in all the Great Seals from Henry’s time to the 
present, and the simplicity of the Gothic design of our early seals is strongly 
contrasted by the elaboration of this seal of Henry VIII. and of its successors. 
Henry’s legend, engraved here, is a proud one, and the title “ef in terra ecclesiae 
Anglicanae et Hibernicae supremum caput,” around which storms of controversy 





No. 10. 
The Seal of Philip and Mary. Period of use 1554—1558. Diameter 5°6 inches. Legend: ARCHIDVCES. 
AVSTRIE . DVCES . BVRGVNDIE , MEDIOLANI . ET . BRABANCIE , COMITES . HAVSPRGI. FLANDRIE. ET , 


TIROLIS. Reverse. 


raged, and on account of which Sir Thomas More and others died, here takes its 
cut-in place on the King’s Great Seal. Wyon suggests that this new seal was made 
because of the adoption of this title by the King. 

Henry’s Golden Bulla, shown in No. 9, was expressly made and chased for the 
confirmation of the Treaty of 1527—the Treaty of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
to use the title which charmed our childhood. This golden stamp of the King’s 
word was used once only, and the document to which the actual seal is attached, 
dated at London September 18th, 1527, is preserved in the Archives Nationales at 
Paris. The Treaty of which this document is the ratification is dated April 3oth, 
1527, and is a treaty of perpetual peace between Henry VIII. and Francis I., the 
latter engaging to pay to the former the annual sum of fifty thousand crown pieces 
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of gold. The seal photographed in No. 9 is as clear as if cut yesterday, instead 
of nearly four hundred years ago; and this curious fact of a Great Seal being 
made for use on one occasion only is matched—so Wyon points out—by similar 
instances in the reigns of Richard II., Henry V., Edward IV., and Henry VII. 
Edward VI. used one Great Seal during his short reign; and Mary used her 
brother’s seal for some months until she had a new one made, and after her 
marriage the Great Seal was that of Philip and Mary (see No. 10). The legend on 





No. 11, 


The Second Seal of Queen Elizabeth, Period of use 1586 to 1603. Diameter 5°7 inches. Legend : ELIZABETHA . 
DEI, GRACIA , ANGLIE , FRANCIE, ET , HIBERNIE , REGINA, FIDEL , DEFENSOR, Odverse. 


the obverse—a less interesting seal than the reverse, or counterseal, shown in No. 10 
—is: “ PHILIP. ET. MARIA. D.G. REX. ET . REGINA . ANGL .' HISPANIAR . FRANC. 
VTRIVSQ’ . SICILIE . IERVSALEM . ET . HIB . FIDEI . DEFENSOR.,” and then follows 
the rest of this somewhat inflated inscription printed beneath No. 10. The early 
death of Queen Mary fortunately cut the connection between this country and the 
Spanish Philip, whose unpleasing picture and string of titles are set out in this 
interesting Great Seal, which so plainly reminds us of the dangers that threatened 
England at the time of its use. 
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Queen Elizabeth’s second, and last, Great Seal is shown in No. 11. The seal 
is mainly Elizabeth, whose head nearly touches the top of the seal, and whose 
mantle, descending from her shoulders, is held off from her arms by a hand and 
arm issuing from clouds at both sides of her chair. 

Campbell narrates in his Zives an episode connected with this Great Seal and 
with the appointment of Sir Christopher Hatton to the Chancellorship that is 
worth quoting here. Elizabeth’s Lord Chancellor Bromley died in the spring of 
1587, and the Great Seal was to be disposed of. 


“The Court then lay at the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Palace, at Croydon, and there, 
in a walk near her private chamber, the Queen, in the midst of a numerous circle of 


No. 12. 


The Second Seal of Charles I. Period of use 1627 to 1640. Diameter 6 inches. Legend: cARroLvs . 
DEI . GRATIA . ANGLI@ , SCOTILA# . FRANCIA ,. ET, HIBERNIA , REX, FIDE], DEFENSOR. Reverse. 


nobles and courtiers, taking the Seal in its velvet bag, delivered it to her Vice-chamberlain 
[Hatton], ordered him before the assembled company to seal a writ of subpoena with it, 
and then declared that he was to hold it as Lord Chancellor of England.” 


One of the results of Hatton’s absolute incompetency for the Chancellorship was 
that 


“meetings of the bar were held, and it was resolved by many Serjeants and Apprentices 
that they would not plead before the new Chancellor ; but a few who looked eagerly for 
advancement dissented,”— 


and Campbell further records that Hatton was received in the Court of Chancery 
with cold and silent disdain. But Elizabeth and all her ministers stood by “ the 
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dancing Chancellor,” to whom, in the Archbishop’s garden, the Queen had unjustly 
given the Great Seal now pictured. 

James I. had used his first seal for about two years, when it was altered, the 
King in his warrant for its alteration giving the reason in the following words :— 


“Forasmuch as in our Great Seal lately made for the realm of England, the canope 
over the picture of our face is so low imbossed, that thereby the same Seal in that place 
thereof doth easily bruise and take disgrace.” 


No. 13. 


The Second Seal of the Commonwealth. Periods of use 1651 to 1658 and 1659 to 1660. Diameter 5°75 inches, 
Legend : THE. GREAT . SEALE. OF . ENGLAND, 1651. Odverse, 


The King meant that zs face “took disgrace,” for inspection of this seal [for which 
I have no space] shows that James’s face is pressed into a long flat oblong, with 
not a feature visible, although the rest of the seal stands out well. 

The second seal of Charles I., who had four, is shown in No. 12. In the first 
Great Seal of Charles we first find the words “ MAGNA BRITANNL®” used for 
“ ANGLIZ ET SCOTIA,” and Wyon suggests— 


“Probably for this reason the Seal was speedily disused, the people of neither country 
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being then prepared to accept the closer union which eighty-one years after was effected 
with such happy results to both nations.” 


We see that in No. 12, Charles’s second Seal, his style is “ Rex Angliae, Scotiae,” 
etc.; but in the King’s third seal, made in 1640, the style “Rex Magnae 
Britanniae” was resumed by Charles. 

The space between the greyhound and the horse, in No 12, is filled by a view 
of London from the south, showing the Thames and old London Bridge. Shipping 
on the river below the bridge is seen between the hind legs of Charles’s horse, 
and the hills to the north of London are here represented as of mountainous height 
—see the top right corner of this Seal. 

Charles I.’s third Seal was made in the same year as the Long Parliament, 
and when Lord Keeper Littleton fled to the King at York he took with him the 
Great Seal, thereby causing great embarrassment to those who were trying to carry 
on the government by Parliament in London. Ultimately the Commons resolved 
to have engraved a new, or Parliamen- 
tary, Great Seal (the fourth of King 
Charles) ; and, later on, Charles's third 
seal, with other emblems of the King’s 
sovereignty, was surrendered by Lord 
Keeper Lane to the Parliamentary 
Army at Oxford in May 1646. ‘This 
ill-fated Seal was broken with much 
ceremony on August 11th of the same 
year. 


“Speaker Lenthal, appearing at the 
head of the Commons, produced the Seal 
at the bar of the House of Lords. A 
smith was then sent for, and by him 
the Seal was openly defaced and broken, 
amidst much cheering from the members 
of the two Houses. The fragments were 
equally divided between the Speakers 





of the Lords and Commons.”—[Wyon, No. 14. 

from Lords Journals, vol. viii] The °** Wafer ” Great Seal now in use. : Actual diameter 
34 inches to the outside of the points of the Wafer. 
[Shown by permission of Lord Herschell, Chancellor 

This account of Charles s Great in the last Administration.| Legend: yICTORIA. DEI. 

Seal being “ op nly defaced and GRATIA . BRITANNIARUM , REGINA . FIDEI , DEFENSOR, 

Se eing enly defaced 2 


broken” reminds one of _ the 
King’s own fate, in the same place, some three years later. 

For the first time in the history of the Great Seal, it now appears without the 
presentment of a sovereign (see No. 13). The two seals of the Commonwealth 
show on one side a map of England, Wales, and Ireland, and on the reverse a view 
of the House of Commons in session with the Speaker in the chair. .The legend 
on the countersea/ of No. 13 was: “IN. THE. THIRD. YEARE. OF . FREEDOME. BY. 
GOD’s . BLESSING . RESTORED . 1651.” In the upper part of No. 13 is an oval 
shield charged with the Cross of St. George; in the lower field, towards the left, 
is another shield bearing the Arms of Ireland, and a little above this appears 
a compass dial. The ships of the Fleet are shown in the lower part of this Seal, 
which was engraved by T. Simon, at a cost of about two hundred pounds, 
and of which Vertue, in his Szmon’s Medals, says: it “is the most curious and 
extraordinary work that was ever performed.” Wyon remarks about this Seal ;— 
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“Apart from its technical merit as a piece of engraving, the names of the places 
mentioned in it are of interest... . The first thing that must strike any one on looking 
at it is the enormous number of names, all of which are distinctly given in such small 
compass without confusion.” [The actual Seal measures 5°75 inches diameter.] “There 
are other points of interest in the list [of names], amongst which may be noticed the 
old spelling of familiar names, such as Lesard Point, Lychfeld, Wirkini(on), Ganesbura ; 
old names now changed, Bromisham for Birmingham, Blackrock (Isle of Wight) for 
Blackgang, Gre/a for Grantham ; places now no longer reckoned of importance, as Cause, 
Hilpok, Meales; the names of places now of note, such as Sheffield, Barrow-in-Furness, 
Wolverhampton, Yarmouth, which we look for in vain. Some of these, of course, were 
not in existence then, but some appear to have been omitted on account of the Royalist 
tendency of their inhabitants, as for example the Cinque Ports, not one of which is 
mentioned, although places of far less importance, even in those days, in their immediate 
neighbourhood are inserted.” 

* * x * x * 

The Wafer Great Seal, mentioned early in this paper, is pictured in No. 14. 
It has been used, since the Crown Office Act of 1877, for most documents formerly 
passing under the Great (or Silver) Seal, which is now used [with green wax] 
chiefly for Contracts for Royal Marriages, the Patents of Peers and Baronets ; with 
yellow wax for Foreign Office Treaties, Judges’ Patents, those of Queen’s Counsel 
and Knights, and for Admiralty and Treasury Commissions. The Wafer Great 
Seal is used chiefly for commissions to open or prorogue Parliament, for Roya\ 
Assent Commissions, Royal Charters, Commissions of Assize, Letters Patent 
appointing Indian Judges, Grants of Pensions to Judges, Presentations to Crown 
Livings, Supersedeas in Lunacy, Special Commissions of Escheat, etc., etc. 


For much information and assistance in connection with this very interesting 
subject, I owe special thanks to a gentleman as closely connected with the Keeping 
of the Great Seal—which, by the way, costs about #500 or £600—as is Mr. Allan 
Wyon (see No. 15) with the making of it. I am much indebted to the kindness 
of the Chief Engraver of Her Majesty’s Seals, who has not only supplied me with 
much valuable information, but has lent me a much finer set of pictures of Great 
Seals than I could have obtained from the wax casts in my own collection, and 
which, in an enlarged size, form only a small part of the splendid illustrations. in 
Wyon’s Great Sea/s already mentioned. 

J. Hoit ScHooLine. 





No. id. 


Mr. Allan Wyon, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., etc., Chief Engraver of Her Majesty’s 
Seals. From a photograph by Maull and Fox, Piccadilly. 
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CHAPTER IV. 







AN EDDY ON THE MOAT. 






N the evening of Thursday, the sixteenth of October, the Constable of 

Zenda was very much out of humour; he has since confessed as much. 
To risk the peace of a palace for the sake of a lover’s greeting had 
never been wisdom to his mind, and he had been sorely impatient with “that 
fool Fritz’s” yearly pilgrimage. ‘The letter of farewell had been an added folly, 
pregnant with chances of disaster. Now disaster, or the danger of it, had come. 
The curt mysterious telegram from Wintenberg, which told him so little, at least 
told him that. It ordered him—and he did not know even whose the order was 
—to delay Rischenheim’s audience, or, if he could not, to get the King away 
from Zenda: why he was to act thus was not disclosed to him. But he knew as 
well as I that Rischenheim was completely in Rupert’s hands, and he could not 
fail to guess that something had gone wrong at Wintenberg, and that Rischenheim 
came to tell the King some news that the King must not hear. His task sounded 
simple, but it was not easy; for he did not know where Rischenheim was, and 
























so could not prevent his coming; besides, the King had been very pleased to 
learn of the Count’s approaching visit, since he desired to talk with him on the 
subject of a certain breed of dogs, which the Count bred with great, His Majesty 
with only indifferent success; therefore he had declared that nothing should 
interfere with his reception of Rischenheim. In vain Sapt told him that a large 
boar had been seen in the forest, and that a fine day’s sport might be expected 
if he would hunt next day. “I shouldn’t be back in time to see Rischenheim,” 
said the King. 

“Your Majesty would be back by nightfall,” suggested Sapt. 

“T should be too tired to talk to him, and I’ve a great deal to discuss.” 

“You could sleep at the hunting-lodge, sire, and ride back to receive the Count 
next morning.” 

“T’m anxious to see him as soon as may be.” Then he looked up at Sapt 
with a sick man’s quick suspicion. ‘ Why shouldn’t I see him?” he asked. 
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“Tt’s a pity to miss the boar, sire,” was all Sapt’s plea. ‘The King made light 
of it. 

“Curse the boar!” said he. “I want to know how he gets the dogs’ coats 
so fine.” 

As the King spoke a servant entered, carrying a telegram for Sapt. The 
Colonel took it and put it in his pocket. 

“ Read it,” said the King. He had dined and was about to go to bed, it 
being nearly ten o’clock. 

“Tt will keep, sire,” answered Sapt, who did not know but that it might be 
from Wintenberg. 

“ Read it,” insisted the King testily, ‘“ It may be from Rischenheim. Perhaps 
he can get here sooner. I should like to know about those dogs. Read it, I beg.” 

Sapt could do nothing but read it. He had taken to spectacles lately, and he 
spent a long while adjusting them and thinking what he should do if the message 
were not fit for the King’s ear. 

“Be quick, man, be quick!” urged the irritable King. 

Sapt had got the envelope open at last; and relief, mingled with perplexity, 
showed in his face. 

“Your Majesty guessed wonderfully well. Rischenheim can be here at eight 
to-morrow morning,” he said, looking up. 

“Capital!” cried the King. “He shall breakfast with me at nine, and I’ll have 
a ride after the boar when we’ve done our business. Now are you satisfied ?” 

“ Perfectly, sire,” said Sapt, biting his moustache. 

The King rose with a yawn, and bade the Colonel good-night. “He must 
have some trick I don’t know with those dogs,” he remarked, as he went out ; 
and “Damn the dogs!” cried Colonel Sapt the moment that the door was shut 
behind His Majesty. 

But the Colonel was not a man to accept defeat easily. The audience that he 
had been instructed to postpone was advanced ; the King, whom he had been told 
to get away from Zenda, would not go till he had seen Rischenheim. Still there 
are many ways of preventing a meeting. Some are by fraud; these it is no 
injustice to Sapt to say that he had tried; some are by force, and the Colonel 
was being driven to the conclusion that one of these must be his resort. 

“Though the King,” he mused with a grin, “will be furious if anything 
happens to Rischenheim before he’s told him about the dogs.” 

Yet he fell to racking his brains to find a means by which the Count might 
be rendered incapable of performing the service so desired by the King and of 
carrying out his own purpose in seeking an audience. Nothing save assassination 
suggested itself to the Constable ; a quarrel and a duel offered no security; and 
Sapt was not Black Michael, and had no band of ruffians to join him in an 
apparently unprovoked kidnapping of a distinguished nobleman. 

“T can think of nothing,” muttered Sapt, rising from his chair and moving 
across towards the window in search of the fresh air that a man so often thinks 
will give him a fresh idea. He was in his own quarters, that room of the new 
chateau which opens on to the moat immediately to the right of the drawbridge 
as you face the old castle; it was the room which Duke Michael had occupied, 
and almost opposite to the spot where the great pipe had connected the window 
of the King’s dungeon with the waters of the moat. The bridge was down 
now, for peaceful days had come to Zenda; the pipe was gone, and the 
dungeon’s window, though still barred, was uncovered. The night was clear 
and fine, and the still water gleamed fitfully as the moon, half-full, escaped from 
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***Be quick, man, be quick!’ urged the irritable King." 


or was hidden by passing clouds. Sapt stood staring out gloomily, beating his 
knuckles on the stone sill. ‘The fresh air was there, but the fresh idea tarried. 
Suddenly the Constable bent forward, craning his head out and down, far as he 
could stretch it, towards the water. What he had seen, or seemed dimly to see, 
is a sight common enough on the surface of water—large circular eddies, widening 
from a centre; a stone thrown in makes them, or a fish on the rise. But Sapt 
had thrown no stone, and the fish in the moat were few and not rising then. 
The light was behind Sapt, and threw his figure into bold relief. The royal 
apartments looked out the other way; there were no lights in the windows this 
side the bridge, although beyond it the guards’ lodgings and the servants’ offices still 
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showed a light here and there. Sapt waited till the eddies ceased. Then he 
heard the faintest sound, as of a large body let very gently into the water; a 
moment later, from the moat right below him, a man’s head emerged. 

“Sapt!” said a voice, low but distinct. 

The old Colonel started, and, resting both hands on the sill, bent farther out, 
till he seemed in danger of overbalancing. 

“‘ Quick—to the ledge on the other side. You know,” said the voice, and the 
head turned ; with quick quiet strokes the man crossed the moat till he was hidden 
in the triangle of deep shade formed by the meeting of the drawbridge and the 
old castle wall. Sapt watched him go, almost stupefied by the sudden wonder of 
hearing that voice come to him out of the stillness of the night. For the King 
was abed; and who spoke in that voice save the King and one other? 

Then, with a curse at himself for his delay, he turned and walked quickly 
across the room. Opening the door, he found himself in the passage. But here 
he ran right into the arms of young Bernenstein, the Officer of the Guard, who 
was going his rounds. Sapt knew and trusted him, for he had been with us all 
through the siege of Zenda, when Michael kept the King a prisoner, and he bore 
marks given him by Rupert of Hentzau’s ruffians. He now held a commission as 
lieutenant in the Cuirassiers of the King’s Guard. 

He noticed Sapt’s bearing, for he cried out in a low voice, “ Anything wrong, 
sir?” 

“ Bernenstein, my boy, the Castle’s all right about here. Go round to the 
front, and, hang you, stay there,” said Sapt. 

The officer stared, as well he might. Sapt caught him by the arm. 

“No, stay here. See, stand by the door there that leads to the royal apart- 
ments. Stand there, and let nobody pass. You understand ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And whatever you hear, don’t look round.” 

Bernenstein’s bewilderment grew greater ; but Sapt was Constable, and on Sapt’s 
shoulders lay the responsibility for the safety of Zenda and all in it. 

“Very well, sir,” he said, with a submissive shrug, and he drew his sword and 
stood by the door: he could obey although he could not understand. 

Sapt ran on. Opening the gate that led to the bridge, he sped across. Then, 
stepping on one side and turning his face to the wall, he descended the steps that 
gave foothold down to the ledge running six or eight inches above the water. 
He also was now in the triangle of deep darkness, yet he knew that a man was 
there, who stood straight and tall, rising above his own height. And he felt his 
hand caught in a sudden grip. Rudolf Rassendyll was there, in his wet drawers 
and socks. 

“Ts it you?” he whispered. 

“Yes,” answered Rudolf: “I swam round from the other side and got here. 
Then I threw in a bit of mortar, but I wasn’t sure I’d roused you, and I didn’t 
dare shout, so I followed it myself. Lay hold of me a minute while I get on my 
breeches: I didn’t want to get wet, so I carried my clothes in a bundle. Hold 
me tight—it’s slippery.” 

“In God’s name what brings you here?” whispered Sapt, catching Rudolf by 
the arm as he was directed. 

“The Queen’s service. When does Rischenheim come ?” 

“To-morrow at eight.” 

“The deuce! That’s earlier than I thought. And the King?” 

“Ts here and determined to see him. It’s impossible to move him from it.” 
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There was a moment’s silence; Rudolf drew his shirt over his head and tucked 
it into his trousers. ‘“ Give me the jacket and waistcoat,” he said. “I feel deuced 
damp underneath, though.” 

“You'll soon get dry,” grinned Sapt. “ You'll be kept moving, you see.” 

“T’ve lost my hat.” 





“Seems to me you've lost your head too.” 

id “You'll find me both, eh, Sapt ?” 

& “As good as your own, anyhow,” growled the Constable. 

2 “ Now the boots, and I’m ready.” ‘Then he asked quickly, “‘ Has the King 


seen or heard from Rischenheim ?” 
“Neither, except through me.” 
“Then why is he so set on seeing him?” 
“To find out what gives dogs smooth coats.” 
“You're serious? Hang you, I can’t see your face.” 
“ Absolutely.” 








: “ All’s well, then. Has he got a beard now?” 
: "To," 
; “Confound him! Can’t you take me anywhere to talk ?” 
“What the deuce are you here at all for?” 
“To meet Rischenheim.” 
. “To meet—— ?” 
“Ves. Sapt, he’s got a copy of the Queen’s letter.” 
. Sapt twirled his moustache. 
“T’ve always said as much,” he remarked, in tones of satisfaction. He need 
i not have said it; he would have been more than human not to think it. 


“Where can you take me to?” asked Rudolf impatiently. 
* Any room with a door and a lock to it,” answered old Sapt. . “ I command 
here, and when I say, ‘Stay out ’—well, they don’t come in.” 
x “Not the King?” 


. “The King is in bed. Come along,” and the Constable set his toe on the 
d lowest step. 
| “Ts there nobody about ?” asked Rudolf, catching his arm. 
“ Bernenstein : but he will keep his back towards us.” 
” “Your discipline is still good, then, Colonel?” 
2 “Pretty well for these days, Your Majesty,” grunted Sapt, as he reached the 
ve level of the bridge. 
“ Having crossed, they entered the chateau. _The passage was empty, save for 
Bernenstein, whose broad back barred the way from the royal apartments. 
“In here,” whispered Sapt, laying his hand on the door of the room whence 
he had come. 
oa “ All right,” answered Rudolf. Bernenstein’s hand twitched, but he did not 
1't look round. There was discipline in the castle of Zenda. 
ny Sut as Sapt was half-way through the door and Rudolf about to follow him, 
id the other door, that which Bernenstein guarded, was softly yet swiftly opened. 
3ernenstein’s sword was in rest in an instant. A muttered oath from Sapt and 
by Rudolf’s quick snatch at his breath greeted the interruption. Bernenstein did not 


look round, but his sword fell to his side. In the doorway stood Queen Flavia, 
all in white; and now her face turned white as her dress. For her eyes had 
fallen on Rudolf Rassendyll. For a moment the four stood thus; then Rudolf 
passed Sapt, thrust Bernenstein’s brawny shoulders (the young man had not looked 
round) out of the way, and, falling on his knee before the Queen, seized her hand 
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and kissed it. Bernenstein could see now without looking round, and if astonishment 
could kill, he would have been a dead man that instant. He fairly reeled and 
leant against the wall, his mouth hanging open. For the King was in bed, and 
had a beard; yet here was the King, fully dressed and clean shaven, and he was 
kissing the Queen’s hand, while she gazed down on him in a struggle between 
amazement, fright and joy. A soldier should be prepared for anything, but I 
cannot be hard on young Bernenstein’s bewilderment. 

Yet there was in truth nothing strange in the Queen seeking to see old Sapt 
that night, nor in her guessing where he would most probably be found. For she 
had asked him three times whether news had come from Wintenberg and each 
time he had put her off with excuses. Quick to forebode evil, and conscious of 
the pledge to fortune that she had given in her letter, she had determined to 
know from him whether there were really cause for alarm, and had stolen, undetected, 
from her apartments to seek him. What filled her at once with unbearable 
apprehension and incredulous joy was to find Rudolf present in actual flesh and 
blood, no longer in sad longing dreams or visions, and to feel his live lips on 
her hand. 

Lovers count neither time nor danger; but Sapt counted both, and no more 
than a moment had passed before, with eager imperative gestures, he beckoned 
them to enter the room. ‘The Queen obeyed, and Rudolf followed her. 

“Let nobody in, and don’t say a word to anybody,” whispered Sapt, as he 
entered, leaving Bernenstein outside. The young man was half-dazed still, but he 
had sense to read the expression in the Constable’s eyes and to learn from it that 
he must give his life sooner than let the door be opened. So with drawn sword 
he stood on guard. 

It was eleven o’clock when the Queen came, and midnight had struck from 
the great clock of the Castle before the door opened again and Sapt came out. 
His sword was not drawn, but he had his revolver in his hand. He shut the 
door silently after him and began at once to talk in low, earnest, quick tones to 


Bernenstein. Bernenstein listened intently and without interrupting. Sapt’s story 
ran on for eight or nine minutes. Then he paused, before asking, 
“You understand now ?” 
“Yes, it is wonderful,” said the young man, drawing in his breath. 
* Pooh!” said Sapt. “ Nothing is wonderful: some things are unusual.” 
Bernenstein was not convinced, and shrugged his shoulders in protest. 
“Well?” said the Constable, with a quick glance at him. 


“T would die for the Queen, sir,” he answered, clicking his heels together as 
though on parade. 

“Good,” said Sapt. ‘ Then listen,” and he began again to talk. Bernenstein 
nodded from time to time. ‘You'll meet him at the gate,” said the Constable, “and 
bring him straight here. He’s not to go anywhere else, you understand me ?” 

“ Perfectly, Colonel,” smiled young Bernenstein. 

“The King will be in this room—the King. You know who is the King?” 

“ Perfectly, Colonel.” 

“And when the interview is ended, and we go to breakfast od 

“IT know who will be the King then. Yes, Colonel.” 

“Good. But we do him no harm unless és 

“Tt is necessary.” 

** Precisely.” 

Sapt turned away with a little sigh. Bernenstein was an apt pupil, but the 
Colonel was exhausted by so much explanation. He knocked softly at the door 
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“While she gazed down on him in a struggle between amazement, fright and joy.” 


of the room. The Queen’s voice bade him enter, and he passed in. Bernenstein 
was left alone again in the passage, pondering over what he had. heard and 
rehearsing the part that it now fell to him to play. As he thought, he may well 
have raised his head proudly. ‘The service seemed so great and the honour so 
high, that he almost wished he could die in the performing of his 7é/e. It would 
be a finer death than his soldier’s dreams had dared to picture. 
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At one o’clock Colonel Sapt came out. 

“Go to bed till six,” said he to Bernenstein. 

“I’m not sleepy.” 

“No, but you will be at eight if you don’t sleep now.” 

“Ts the Queen coming out, Colonel ?” 

“In a minute, Lieutenant.” 

“T should like to kiss her hand.” 

“Well, if you think it worth waiting a quarter of an hour for!” said Sapt, 
with a slight smile. 

“You said a minute, sir.” 

“So did she,” answered the Constable. 

Nevertheless it was a quarter of an hour before Rudolf Rassendyu opened the 
door and the Queen appeared on the threshold. She was very pale, and she had 
been crying, but her eyes were happy and her air firm. The moment he saw her, 
young Bernenstein fell on his knee and raised her hand to his lips. 

“To the death, madame,” said he, in a trembling voice. 

“T knew it, sir,” she answered graciously. ‘Then she looked round on the 
three of them. “Gentlemen,” said she, “my servants and dear friends, with you, 
and with Fritz who lies wounded in Wintenberg, rest my honour and my life; for 
I will not live if the letter reaches the King.” 

“The King shall not have it, madame,” said Colonel Sapt. 

He took her hand in his and patted it with a clumsy gentleness; smiling, she 
extended it again to young Bernenstein, in mark of her favour. They two then stood 
at the salute, while Rudolf walked with her to the end of the passage. ‘There for 
a moment she and he stood together; the others turned their eyes away and thus 
did not see her suddenly stoop and cover his hand with her kisses. He tried to 
draw it away, not thinking it fit that she should kiss his hand, but she seemed as 
though she could not let it go. Yet at last, still with her eyes on his, she passed 
backwards through the door, and he shut it after her. 

“Now to business,” said Colonel Sapt dryly ; and Rudolf laughed a little. 

Rudolf passed into the room. Sapt went to the King’s apartments, and asked 
the physician whether His Majesty were sleeping well. Receiving reassuring news 
of the royal slumbers, he proceeded to the quarters of the King’s body-servant, 
knocked up the sleepy wretch, and ordered breakfast for the King and the Count 
of Luzau-Rischenheim at nine o’clock precisely, in the morning-room that looked 
out over the avenue leading to the entrance of the new chdteau. ‘This done, 
he returned to the room where Rudolf was, carried a chair into the passage, bade 
Rudolf lock the door, sat down, revolver in hand, and himself went to sleep. 
Young Bernenstein was in bed just now, taken faint, and the Constable himself 
was acting as his substitute: that was to be the story, if a story were needed. 
Thus the hours from two to six passed that morning in the Castle of Zenda. 

At six the Constable awoke and knocked at the door; Rudolf Rassendyll 
opened it. 

“Slept weil?” asked Sapt. 

“Not a wink,” answered Rudolf cheerfully. 

“JT thought you had more nerve.” 

“Tt wasn’t want of nerve that kept me awake,” said Mr. Rassendyll. 

Sapt, with a pitying shrug, looked round. The curtains of the window were 
half-drawn. ‘The table was moved near to the wall, and the armchair by it was 
well in shadow, being quite close to the curtains. 

“ There’s plenty of room for you behind,” said Rudolf; “and when Rischenheim 
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is seated in his chair opposite to mine, you can put your barrel against nis head 
by just stretching out your hand. And of course I can do the same.” 

“Yes, it looks well enough,” said Sapt, with an approving nod. 

“ What about the beard?” 

“ Bernenstein is to tell him you’ve shaved this morning.” 

“Will he believe that?” 

“Why not? For his own sake he’d better believe everything.” 

“And if we have to kill him?” 

“We must run for it. The King would be furious.” 

“ He’s fond of him?” 

“You forget. He wants to know about the dogs.” 

“True. You'll be in your place in time?” 

“ Of course.” 

Rudolf Rassendyll took a turn up and down the room. It was easy to see 
that the events of the night had disturbed him. Sapt’s thoughts were running in 
a different channel. 

“When we’ve done with this fellow, we must find Rupert,” said he. 

Rudolf started. 

“ Rupert? Rupert? True; I forgot. Of course we must,” said he confusedly. 

Sapt looked scornful; he knew that his companion’s mind had been occupied 
with the Queen. But his remarks—if he had meditated any—were interrupted by 
the clock striking seven. 

“ He'll be here in an hour,” said he. 

“We're ready for him,” answered Rudolf Rassendyll. With the thought of 
action his eyes grew bright and his brow smooth again. He and old Sapt looked 
at one another, and they both smiled. 

“Like old times, isn’t it, Sapt ?” 

“ Aye, sire, like the reign of good King Rudolf.” 

Thus they made ready for the Count of Luzau-Rischenheim, while my cursed 
wound held me a prisoner at Wintenberg. It is still a sorrow to me that I know 
what passed that morning only by report, and had not the honour of bearing a 
part in it. Still, Her Majesty did not forget me, but remembered that I would 
have taken my share, had fortune allowed. Indeed I would most eagerly. 


CHAPTER V. 
AN AUDIENCE OF THE KING. 


HAVING come thus far in the story that I set out to tell, I have half a mind to 
lay down my pen, and leave untold how from the moment that Mr. Rassendyll 
came again to Zenda a fury of chance seemed to catch us all in a_ whirlwind, 
carrying us whither we would not, and ever driving us onwards to fresh enterprises, 
breathing into us a recklessness that stood at no obstacle, and a devotion to the 
Queen and to the man she loved that swept away all other feeling. ‘The ancients 
held there to be a fate which would have its fill, though women wept and men 
died, and none could tell whose was the guilt nor who fell innocent. Thus did 
they blindly wrong God’s Providence. Yet, save that we are taught to believe that 
all is ruled, we are as blind as they, and are still left wondering why all that is 
true and generous and love’s own fruit must turn so often to woe and shame, 
exacting tears and blood. For myself I would leave the thing untold, lest a word 
of it should seem to stain her whom I serve; it is by her own command I write, 
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that all may one day, in time’s fulness, be truly known, and those condemn who 
are without sin, while they pity whose own hearts have fought the equal fight. 
So much for her and him; for us less needs be said. It was not ours to weigh 
her actions: we served her; him we had served. She was our Queen; we bore 
Heaven a grudge that he was not our King. The worst of what befell was not 
of our own planning, no, nor of our hoping. It came a thunderbolt from the 
hand of Rupert, flung carelessly between a curse and a laugh; its coming entangled 


us more tightly in the net of circumstances. Then there arose in us that strange 
and overpowering desire of which I must tell later, filling us with a zeal to 
accomplish our purpose, and to force Mr. Rassendyll himself into the way we 
chose. Led by this star, we pressed on through the darkness, until at length the 
deeper darkness fell that stayed our steps. We also stand for judgment, even as 
she and he. So I will write ; but I will write plainly and briefly, setting down what 
I must, and no more, yet seeking to give truly the picture of that time, and to 
preserve as long as may be the portrait of the man whose like I have not known. 
Yet the fear is always upon me that, failing to show him as he was, I may fail 
also in gaining an understanding of how he wrought on us, one and all, till his 
cause became in all things the right, and to seat him where he should be our 
highest duty and our nearest wish. For he said little, and that straight to the 
purpose ; no high-flown words of his live in my memory, And he asked nothing 
for himself. Yet his speech and his eyes went straight to men’s hearts and women’s, 
so that they held their lives in an eager attendance on his bidding. Do I rave? 
Then Sapt was a‘raver too, for Sapt was foremost in the business. 

At ten minutes to eight o’clock, young Bernenstein, very admirably and smartly 
accoutred, took his stand outside the main entrance of the Castle. He wore a 
confident air that became almost a swagger as he strolled to and fro past the 
motionless sentries. He had not long to wait. On the stroke of eight a gentleman, 
well horsed but entirely unattended, rode up the carriage drive. Bernenstein, 
crying “Ah, it is the Count!”, ran to meet him. Rischenheim dismounted, holding 
out his hand to the young officer. 

“ My dear Bernenstein!” said he, for they were acquainted with one another. 

“You're punctual, my dear Rischenheim, and it’s lucky, for the King awaits you 
most impatiently.” 

“TI didn’t expect to find him up so soon,’ remarked Rischenheim. 

“Up! He’s been up these two hours. Indeed we’ve had the devil of a time 
of it. ‘Treat him carefully, my dear Count ; he’s in one of his troublesome humours. 
For example—but I mustn’t keep you waiting. Pray follow me.” 

“No, but pray tell me. Otherwise I might say something unfortunate.” 


b] 


“Well, he woke at six; and when the barber came to trim his beard there 
were—imagine it, Count !—no less than seven grey hairs. ‘The King fell into a 
passion. ‘Take it off, he said. ‘Take it off. I won’t have a grey beard! ‘Take 
it off!’ Well, what would you? A man is free to be shaved if he chooses, so 
much more a King. So it’s taken off.” 

“ His beard!” 

“His beard, my dear Count. Then, after thanking heaven it was gone and 
declaring he looked ten years younger, he cried, ‘‘The Count of Luzau-Rischenheim 
breakfasts with me to-day: what is there for breakfast?” And he had the chef 
out of his bed and—But, by Heavens, I shall get into trouble if I stop here 
chattering. He’s waiting most eagerly for you. Come along.” And Bernenstein, 
passing his arm through the Count’s, walked him rapidly into the Castle. 

The Count of Luzau-Rischenheim was a young man; he was no more versed 
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in affairs of 
this kind 
than Bern- 
enstein, and it cannot 
be said that he 
showed so much 
aptitude for them. 
He was decidedly 
pale this morning ; 
his manner was un- 
easy, and his hands 
trembled. He did 
not lack courage, 
but that rarer virtue, aati 
coolness; and the Sydne Qa i at 
importance—or per- ’ owe) , 
haps the shame—of 
his mission upset 
the balance of his « ‘Sire, the Count of Luzau-Rischenheim has the honour to wait on your Majesty.’” 
nerves. Hardly no- 
ting where he went, he aliowed Bernenstein to lead him quickly and directly 
towards the room where Rudolf Rassendyll was, not doubting that he was being 
conducted to the King’s presence. 
“ Breakfast is ordered for nine,” said Bernenstein, “but he wants to see you 
before. He has something important to say ; and you perhaps have the same?” 
“JT? Oh, no. A small matter ; but—er—of a private nature.” 
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“Quite so, quite so. Oh, I don’t ask any questions, my dear Count.” 

“Shall I find the King alone?” asked Rischenheim nervously. 

“T don’t think you'll find anybody with him: no, nobody, I think,” answered 
Bernenstein, with a grave and reassuring air. 

They had arrived now at the door. Here Bernensiein paused. 

“T am ordered to wait outside till His Majesty summons me,” he said in a 
low voice, as though he feared that the irritable King would hear him. “I'll open 
the door and announce you. Pray keep him in a good temper, for all our sakes.” 
And he flung the door open, saying, “Sire, the Count of Luzau-Rischenheim has 
the honour to wait on your Majesty.” With this he shut the door promptly, and 
stood against it. Nor did he move, save once, and then only to take out his 
revolver and carefully inspect it. 

The Count advanced, bowing low, and striving .to conceal a visible agitation. 
He saw the King in his arm-chair; the King wore a suit of brown tweeds (none 
the better for being crushed into a bundle the night before); his face was in deep 
shadow, but Rischenheim perceived that the beard was indeed gone. The King 
held out his hand to Rischenheim, and motioned him to sit in a chair just opposite 
to him and within a foot of the window-curtains. 

“T’m delighted to see you, my lord,” said the King. 

Rischenheim looked up. Rudolf’s voice had once been so like the King’s 
that no man could tell the difference, but in the last year or two the King’s had 
grown weaker, and Rischenheim seemed to be struck by ‘the vigour of the tones 


in which he was addressed. As he looked up, there was a slight movement in 


the curtains by him; it died away when the Count gave no further signs of 
suspicion, but Rudolf had noticed his surprise: the voice, when it next spoke, 
was subdued. 

“Most delighted,” pursued Mr. Rassendyll. “For I am_ pestered beyond 
endurance about those dogs. I can’t get the coats right. I’ve tried everything, 
but they won’t come as I wish. Now, yours are magnificent.” 

“You are very good, sire. But I ventured to ask an audience in order to——” 

“ Positively you must tell me about the dogs. And before Sapt comes, for I 
want nobody to hear but myself.” 

“Your Majesty expects Colonel Sapt?” 

“In about twenty minutes,” said the King, with a glance at the clock on the 
mantelpiece. 

At this Rischenheim became all on fire to get his errand done before Sapt 
appeared. 

“The coats of your dogs,” pursued the King, “ grow so beautifully ——” 

“A thousand pardons, sire, but——” 

“Long and silky, that I despair of ——” 

“T have a most urgent and important matter,” persisted Rischenheim in agony. 

Rudolf threw himself back in his chair with a peevish air. 

“Well, if you must, you must. What is this great affair, Count? Let us have 
it over, and then you can tell me about the dogs.” 

Rischenheim looked round the room. There was nobody; the curtains were 
still; the King’s left hand caressed his beardless chin; the right was hidden from 
his visitor by the small table that stood between them. 

“Sire, my cousin, the Count of Hentzau, has intrusted me with a message.” 

Rudolf suddenly assumed a stern air. 

“T can hold no communication, directly or indirectly, with the Count of 
Hentzau,” said he. 
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“Pardon me, sire, pardon me. A document has come into the Count’s hands 
which is of vital importance to your Majesty.” 

“The Count of Hentzau, my lord, has incurred my heaviest displeasure.” 

“Sire, it is in the hopes of atoning for his offences that he has sent me here 
to-day. There is a conspiracy against your Majesty’s honour.” 

“ By whom, my lord?” asked Rudolf, in cold and doubting tones. 

“ By those who are very near your Majesty’s person and very high in your 
Majesty’s love.” 

“Name them.” 

“Sire, I dare not. You would not believe me. But your Majesty will believe 
written evidence.” 

“Show it me, and quickly. We may be interrupted.” 

“Sire, I have a copy 

“Oh, a copy, my lord?” sneered Rudolf. 

“My cousin has the original, and will forward it at your Majesty’s command 
A copy of a letter of Her Majesty’s.” 

‘*“Of the Queen’s?” 

“Yes, sire. It is addressed to ” Rischenheim paused. 

“Well, my lord, to whom ?” 

“To a Mr. Rudolf Rassendyll.” 

Now Rudolf played his part well. He did not feign indifference, but allowed 
his voice to tremble with emotion as he stretched out his hand and said in a 
hoarse whisper, “ Give it me, give it me!” 

Rischenheim’s eyes sparkled. His shot had told: the King’s attention was his, 
the coats of the dogs were forgotten. Plainly he had stirred the suspicions and 
jealousy of the King. 

“My cousin,” he continued, “conceives it his duty to lay the letter before 
your Majesty. He obtained it e 

“A curse on how he got it! Give it me.” 

Rischenheim unbuttoned his coat, then his waistcoat. The head of a revolver 
showed in a belt round his waist. He undid the flap of a pocket in the lining of 
his waistcoat, and began to draw out a sheet of paper. 

But Rudolf, great as his powers of self-control were, was but human. When 
he saw the paper, he leant forward, half rising from his chair. As a result, his 
face came beyond the shadow of the curtain, and the full morning light beat on 
it. As Rischenheim took the paper out, he looked up. He saw the face that 
glared so eagerly at him; his eyes met Rassendyll’s: a sudden suspicion seized 
him, for the face, though the King’s face in every feature, bore a stern resolution 
and witnessed a vigour that were not the King’s. In that instant the truth, or 
a hint of it, flashed across his mind. He gave a half-articulate cry; in one hand 
he crumpled up the paper, the other flew to his revolver. But he was too late. 
Rudolf’s left hand encircled his hand and the paper in an iron grip; Rudolf’s 
revolver was on his temple; and an arm was stretched out from behind the curtain, 
holding another barrel full before his eyes, while a dry voice said, “ You’d best 
take it quietly.” Then Sapt stepped out. 

Rischenheim had no words to meet the sudden transformation of the interview. 
He seemed to be able to do nothing but stare at Rudolf Rassendyll. Sapt wasted 
no time. He snatched the Count’s revolver and stowed it in his own pocket. 

“Now take the paper,” said he to Rudolf, and his barrel held Rischenheim 
motionless while Rudolf wrenched the precious document from his fingers. “ Look 
if it’s the right one. No, don’t read it through; just look. Is it right? That’s 
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good. Now put your revolver to his head again. I’m going to search him. 
Stand up, sir.” 

They compelled the Count to stand up, and Sapt subjected him to a search 
that made the concealment of another copy, or of any other document, impossible. 
Then they let him sit down again. His eyes seemed fascinated by Rudolf 
Rassendyll. 

“Yet you’ve seen me before, I think,” smiled Rudolf. “I seem to remember 
you as a boy in Strelsau when I was there. Now tell us, sir, where did you leave 
this cousin of yours?” For the plan was to find out from Rischenheim where 
Rupert was, and to set off in pursuit of Rupert, as soon as they had disposed of 
Rischenheim. 

But even as Rudolf spoke there was a violent knock at the door. Rudolf 
sprang to open it. Sapt and his revolver kept their places. Bernenstein was on 
the threshold, open-mouthed. 

“The King’s servant has just gone by. He’s looking for Colonel Sapt. The 
King has been walking in the drive, and learnt from a sentry of Rischenheim’s 
arrival. I told the man that you had taken the Count for a stroll round the 
Castle, and I did not know where you were. He says that the King may come 
himself at any moment.” 

Sapt considered for one short instant ; then he was back by the prisoner’s side. 

“We must talk again later on,” he said, in low quick tones. ‘“ Now you're 
going to breakfast with the King. I shall be there, and Bernenstein. Remember, 
not a word of your errand, not a word of this gentleman! At a word, a sign, a 
hint, a gesture, a motion, as God lives, I’ll put a bullet through your head, and a 
thousand Kings shan’t stop me. Rudolf, get behind the curtain. If there’s an 
alarm you must jump through the window into the moat and swim for it.” 

* All right,” said Rudolf Rassendyll. ‘I can read my letter there.” 

* Burn it, you fool.” 

“When I’ve read it I'll eat it, if you like, but not before.” 

Bernenstein looked in again. ‘Quick, quick! The man will be back,” he 
whispered. 

“ Bernenstein, did you hear what I said to the Count?” 

“Ves, I heard.” 

“Then you know your part. Now, gentlemen, to the King.” 

“ Well,” said an angry voice outside, “1 wondered how long I was to be kept 
waiting.” 

Rudolf Rassendyll skipped behind the curtain. Sapt’s revolver slipped into a 
handy pocket. Rischenheim stood with arms dangling by his side and his waistcoat 
half unbuttoned. Young Bernenstein was bowing low on the threshold, and protesting 
that the King’s servant had but just gone, and that they were on the point of 
waiting on His Majesty. ‘Then the King walked in, pale and full-bearded. 

“ Ah, Count,” said he, “I’m glad to see you. If they had told me you were 
here, you shouldn’t have waited a minute. You're very dark in here, Sapt. Why 
don’t you draw back the curtains?” and the King moved towards the curtain 
behind which Rudolf was. 

“ Allow me, sire,” cried Sapt, darting past him and laying a hand on the curtain. 

A malicious gleam of pleasure shot into Rischenheim’s eyes. 

“Tn truth, sire,” continued the Constable, his hand on the curtain, ‘ we were 
so interested in what the Count was saying about his dogs i 

“ By heaven, I forgot!” cried the King. “ Yes, yes, the dogs. Now tell me, 
Count % 
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“Your pardon, sire,” put in young Bernenstein, ‘“ but breakfast waits.” 
“Yes, yes. Well, then, we'll have them together—breakfast and the dogs. 
Come along, Count.” The King passed his arm through Rischenheim’s, adding to 
Bernenstein, “‘ Lead the way, Lieutenant; and you, Colonel, come with us.” 

They went out. Sapt stopped and locked the door behind him. 

“Why do you lock the door, Colonel?” asked the King. 

“There are some papers in my drawer there, sire.” 

“ But why not lock the drawer?” 

“T have lost the key, sire, like the fool I am,” said the Colonel. 

The Count of Luzau-Rischenheim did not make a very good breakfast. He 
sat opposite to the King. Colonel Sapt placed himself at the back of the King’s 
chair, and Rischenheim saw the muzzle of a revolver resting on the top of the 
chair just behind His Majesty’s right ear. Bernenstein stood in soldierly rigidity 
by the door ; Rischenheim looked round at him once and met a most significant gaze. 

“You're eating nothing,” said the King. “I hope you're not indisposed ?” 

“JT am a little upset, sire,” stammered Rischenheim, and truly enough. 

“Well, tell me about the dogs while I eat; for I’m hungry.” 

Rischenheim began to disclose his secret. His statement was decidedly wanting 
in clearness. ‘The King grew impatient. 

“JT don’t understand,” said he testily, and he pushed his chair back so quickly 
that Sapt skipped away, and hid the revolver behind his back. 

“ Sire cried Rischenheim, half rising. A cough from Lieutenant von 
Bernenstein interrupted him. 

“Tell it me all over again,” said the King. 

Rischenheim did as he was bid. 

“Ah, I understand a little better now. Do you see, Sapt?” and he turned 
his head round towards the Constable. Sapt had just time to whisk the revolver 
away. The Count leant forward towards the King. Lieutenant von Bernenstein 
coughed. The Count sank back again. 

“ Perfectly, sire,” said Colonel Sapt. ‘I understand all the Count wishes to 
convey to your Majesty.” 

“Well, I understand about half,” said the King with a laugh. “But perhaps 
that'll be enough.” 

“T think quite enough, sire,” answered Sapt with a smile. 

The important matter of the dogs being thus disposed of, the King recollected 
that the Count had asked for an audience on a matter of business. 

“Now, what did you wish to say to me?” he asked with a weary air. The 
dogs had been more interesting. 

Rischenheim looked at Sapt. The revolver was in its place ; Bernenstein coughed 
again. Yet he saw a chance. 





“Your pardon, sire,” said he, “but we are not alone.” 

The King lifted his eyebrows. 

“Ts the business so private?” he asked. 

“T should prefer to tell it to your Majesty alone,” pleaded the Count. 

Now Sapt was resolved not to leave Rischenheim alone with the King, for 
although the Count, being robbed of his evidence, could do little harm concerning 
the letter, he would doubtless tell the King that Rudolf Rassendyll was in the 
Castle. He leant now over the King’s shoulder, and said with a sneer: 

“Messages from Rupert of Hentzau are too exalted matters for my poor ears, 
it seems.” 

The King flushed red. 
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“Ts that your business, my lord?” he asked Rischenheim sternly. 

“Your Majesty does not know what my cousin——” 

“Tt is the old plea?” interrupted the King. ‘‘He wants to come back? Is 
that all, or is there anything else?” 

A moment’s silence followed the King’s words. Sapt looked full at Rischenheim, 
and smiled as he slightly raised his right hand and showed the revolver. Bernenstein 
coughed twice. Rischenheim sat twisting his fingers. He understood that, cost 
what it might, they would not let him declare his errand to the King or betray 
Mr. Rassendyll’s presence. He cleared his throat and opened his mouth as if to 
speak, but still he remained silent. 

“Well, my lord, is it the old story or something new?” asked the King impatiently. 

Again Rischenheim sat silent. 

“Are you dumb, my lord?” cried the King most impatiently. 

“Tt—it is—only what you call the old story, sire.” 

“Then let me say that you have treated me very badly in obtaining an audience 
of me for any such purpose,” said the King. ‘ You knew my decision, and your 
cousin knows it.” Thus speaking the King rose; Sapt’s revolver slid into his 
pocket ; but Lieutenant von Bernenstein drew his sword and _ stood at the salute ; 
he also coughed. 

“My dear Rischenheim,” pursued the King more kindly, “I can allow for your 
natural affection. But, believe me, in this case it misleads you. Do me the 
favour not to open this subject again to me.” 

Rischenheim, humiliated and angry, could do nothing but bow in acknowledg- 
ment of the King’s rebuke. 

“ Colonel Sapt, see that the Count is well entertained. My horse should be 
at the door by now. Farewell, Count. Bernenstein, give me your arm.” 

Bernenstein shot a rapid glance at the Constable. Sapt nodded reassuringly. 
Bernenstein sheathed his sword and gave his arm to the King. They passed 
through the door, and Bernenstein closed it with a backward push of his hand. 
But at this moment Rischenheim, goaded to fury and desperate at the trick 
played on him—seeing, moreover, that he had now only one man to deal with— 
made a sudden rush at the door. He reached it, and his hand was on the 
door-knob. But Sapt was upon him, and Sapt’s revolver was at his ear. 

In the passage the King stopped. 

“What are they doing in there?” he asked, hearing the noise of the quick 
movements. 

“I don’t know, sire,” said Bernenstein, and he took a step forward. 

“No, stop a minute, Lieutenant: you're pulling me along!” 

“A thousand pardons, sire.” 

“T hear nothing more now.” And there was nothing to hear, for the two now 
stood dead silent inside the door. 

“Nor I, sire. Will your Majesty go on?” And Bernenstein took another step. 

“You're determined I shall,” said the King with a laugh, and he let the 
young officer lead him away. 

Inside the room, Rischenheim stood with his back against the door. He was 
panting for breath, and his face was flushed and working with excitement. 
Opposite to him stood Sapt, revolver in hand. 

“Till you get to heaven, my lord,” said the Constable, “you'll never be 
nearer to it than you were in that moment. If you had opened the door, I’d 
have shot you through the head.” 

As he spoke there came a knock at the door. 
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“*Till you get to heaven, my lord, you'll never be nearer to it than you were in that moment.’” 


“Open it,” he said brusquely to Rischenheim. With a muttered curse the 
Count obeyed him. A servant stood outside with a telegram on a salver. “ Take 
it,” whispered Sapt, and Rischenheim put out his hand. 

“ Your pardon, my lord, but this has arrived for you,” said the man respectfully. 

“Take it,” whispered Sapt again. 
muttered Rischenheim confusedly ; and he took the envelope. 


’ 


“Give it me,’ 
The servant bowed and shut the door. 

“Open it,” commanded Sapt. 

“God’s curse on you!” cried Rischenheim, in a voice that choked with passion. 
VoL. XIV.—No. 57. 5 
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“Eh? Oh, you can have no secrets from so good a friend as I am, my lord. 
Be quick and open it.” 

The Count began to open it. 

“Tf you tear it up, or crumple it, I’ll shoot you,” said Sapt quietly. “ You 
know you can trust my word. Now read it.” 

“ By God, I won’t read it.” 

“ Read it, I tell you, or say your prayers.” 

The muzzle was within a foot of his head. He unfolded the telegram. ‘Then 

looked at Sapt. “ Read,” said the Constable. 

*T don’t understand what it means,” grumbled Rischenheim. 

“Possibly I may be able to help you.” 

“Tt’s nothing but——” 

“Read, my lord, read!” 

Then he read, and this was the telegram: 

“ Holf, 19, Konigstrasse.” 

“A thousand thanks, my lord. And—the place it’s despatched from ?” 

* Strelsau.” 

“Just turn it so that I can see. Oh, I don’t doubt you, but seeing is 
believing. Ah, thanks. It’s as you say. You’re puzzled what it means, Count ?.” 

“T don’t know at all what it means!” 

“ How strange! Because I can guess so well.” 

“You are very acute, sir.” 

“It seems to me a simple thing to guess, my lord.” 

* And pray,” said Rischenheim, endeavouring to assume an easy and sarcastic 

“what does your wisdom tell you that the message means?” 

“T think, my lord, that the message is an address.” 

“An address! I never thought of that. But I know no Holf.” 

“T don’t think it’s Holf’s address.” 

“Whose then?” asked Rischenheim, biting his nail, and looking furtively at 
the Constable. 

“Why,” said Sapt, “the present address of Count Rupert of Hentzau.” 

As he spoke, he fixed his eyes on the eyes of Rischenheim. He gave a short 
sharp laugh, then put his revolver in his pocket and bowed to the Count 

“Tn truth, you are very convenient, my dear Count,” said he. 

* + + * * * 


ANTHONY Hope. 
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SOUTH LONDON. 
I—THE FIRST SETTLEMENTS. 


PROPOSE to call the series of papers which 
are to follow by the general name of “South 
London.” Like their predecessors on London 
and Westminster, they will not attempt, or 
pretend, to present a continuous history of 
this region—or, indeed, a history at all: they 
will endeavour to do for this part of London 
what these predecessors have already attempted 
for the Cities of London and Westminster : 
that is to say, they will present such episodes 
and incidents, with such characters, as may 
serve to illustrate the life of the place; the 
manners and customs of the people; the 
characteristics of the Borough and its outlying suburbs. So far as history means 
the march of armies and the clash of armour, we shall here find little history. 
So far, also, as history means the growth of our liberties, the struggles by which 
they were won; the apparent decay, or defeat from time to time, of the spirit of 
freedom, with its inevitable recovery: the reader and the student may be referred 
to the pages of a Stubbs or a Freeman—not to my humbler page. Great is the 
work, and worthy to be held in the highest honour, of those who trace out the 
irresistible march of national freedom: I cannot join their company ; I must be 
contented with the lowlier, yet somewhat useful task, of showing how the people, 
my forefathers, lived, and what they thought, and how they sang and feasted and 
made love and grew old and died. 

My South London extends from Battersea in the west to Greenwich in the 
east, and from the river on the north to the first rising ground on the south. 
This rising ground, a gentle ascent, the beginning of the Surrey hills, can still 
be observed on the high roads of the south—Clapham, Brixton, Camberwell. It 
now occupies the place of what was formerly a low cliff, from ten to thirty or 
forty feet high, overhanging the broad level, and corresponding to those cliffs on 
the other side of the river, which closed in on either side of Walbrook and made 
the foundation of London possible. If we draw a straight line from the mouth 
of the Wandle on the west to the mouth of the Ravensbourne on the east, we 
shall, roughly speaking, indicate the southern boundary of our district; unless, as 
we may very well do, we include Greenwich as well. The whole of this region 
constitutes the Great South Marsh: there is no rising ground, or hillock, or 
encroaching cliff over the whole of this flat expanse. Before the river was 
embanked it was one unbroken marsh: for eight miles in length by a varying 
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breadth of about two or two and a half miles, the tidal stream twice in the twenty- 
four hours submerged this space. Here and there lay islets or eyots, created, as 
the centuries crept on, by the gradual accumulation of branches, roots, reeds and 
rubbish, till they rose a few inches above high water; the spring-tide covered 
them—sometimes swept them away—then others began to form. In later times, 
after the work of embankment had .been commenced, these islets became 
permanent, and were afterwards known as Battersea, Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, 
Lambhithe, Newington, Kennington. Even then, for many a long year, they were 
but little areas rising a foot or two above the level, covered with sedge, reeds, 
and tufts of coarse grass, hardly distinguishable from the rest of the ground 
around them. Before the construction of the river wall, no trees stood upon this 
morass, no flowers of the field flourished there, no-thorns and bushes grew, no 
cattle pastured there; the wild deer were afraid of it: there were no creatures of 
the land upon it. On the south side rose the cliff of clay and sand, continually 
falling and continually receding before the encroaching tide; on the north side 
ran the river; beyond the river the cliff stood up above the water’s edge, where 
the tiny stream, afterwards named from the Wall, leaped bright and sparkling into 
the rolling flood. No man could live upon that marsh: its breath after sunset 
and in the night was pestilential. 

Many streams poured into this marsh, and at low tide made their way across 
it into the Thames: at high tide their beds were lost in the shallows. Among 
them—to use names by which they were afterwards distinguished—were the Wandle, 
the Falcon, the Effra, the Ravensbourne, and others which have disappeared and left 
no name. And so for unnumbered years the tide daily ebbed and flowed, and 
the reeds bent beneath the breeze, and the clouds scudded overhead, and the wild 
birds screamed, far away from the world of men and women, long after men and 
women began to wander about this Island called Albion. No one took any thought 
of this marsh, any more than they heeded the marshes all along the lower reaches 
of the river; and these were surely the most desolate, dreary stretches of water and 
mud anywhere in the world. Those who wish to realise what manner of country 
it was which stretched away on the north and south of the Thames may perhaps get 
some comprehension of it if they stand on the point at Bradwell in Essex, beside the 
ruined Chapel of St. Peter-on-the-wall, and look out at low tide to east and north. 

In previous papers which had the honour of appearing in these pages I 
showed to my own satisfaction, and, I believe, that of my readers, that long 
before there existed any London at all, except perhaps a village of a few 
fishermen with their coracles, Westminster or Thorney was a busy and crowded 
place of resort, through which the whole trade of the country north of the 
Thames passed on its way to Dover and the southern ports. This position, new 
as it was, and opposed to the general and traditional teaching—opposed, for 
instance, to the traditional belief of Dean Stanley—has never been attacked, and 
may be considered, therefore, as generally accepted. When or how the trade of 
Thorney began, to what extent it developed, we need not here inquire. Indeed, I 
know not that any fragments of fact or of tradition exist which would enable us to 
inquire. The fact itself, as will be immediately seen, is of the highest importance 
as regards the beginning and early history of the Southern settlements. 

The ancient way of trade, then, ran across the island called afterwards by the 
Saxons Thorney, the Isle of Bramble, now Westminster. All the trade of the north 
passed over that little spot, on which arose a considerable town for the reception of 
the caravans. After resting a night or so at Thorney, the merchants went on their 
way. Those who travelled south, making for Dover, crossed over the ford, where 
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there was afterwards a ferry. This ferry continued until the erection of Westminster 
Bridge in the last century: the name still survives in Horseferry Road. After the 
passage of the ford, the travellers found themselves face to face with a mile of 
dangerous bog, marsh, and swamp, through which they had to plod and plough 
their way, sinking over their knees, up to the middle, before they emerged upon 
the higher ground, now called Clapham Rise. ‘To the merchants driving their long 
chains of slaves and heavily-laden packhorses and mules from the north, this was 
the worst bit of the whole journey. Every day there were rivers to be forded, in 
which some of their slaves might get drowned or might escape; there were dark 
woods, in which they might be attacked by hostile tribes; there were hills to 
climb; but nowhere, in the whole of their journey, was there a piece of country 
more difficult than this great swamp beyond the Ford of Thorney. They splashed 
and floundered through it, over ankles, over knees, up to the middle, up to the 
neck, in mud and muddy water. The packhorses sank deep down with their 
loads; they took off the loads and laid them on the shoulders of the slaves, who 
threw them off into the mud, and let them stay there while they made a mad 
attempt to escape. Horse and mule; slave and slave-load; iron, lead, and skins: 
the merchant paid heavy tribute while he crossed the marshes and waded through 
the shallows of the broad tidal river. 

At some time or other, the idea occurred to an unknown person of engineering 
genius in advance of his time that it would not be impossible to construct a 
causeway across this marsh; and that such a causeway would be extremely useful 
and convenient for those who used the Thorney Fords. Perhaps the causeway was 
his own invention ; perhaps the work was the first causeway ever constructed in this 
country; perhaps the inventor began on the smallest possible scale, with a very 
narrow way across the marsh to the nearest dry ground, which would be somewhere 
beyond Kennington ; perhaps the work, colossal for the time, carried the merchants 
and their caravans across the whole extent of the marsh—five miles and more— 
to the rising ground of Deptford or Greenwich, the nearest point to Dover. The 
causeway was not unlike those which now run across the Hackney Marshes; that 
is to say, it was raised so high as to be above the highest spring tide, about six 
feet above the level of the marsh. It was constructed by driving piles into the 
mud at regular intervals, forming a wall of timber within the piles, and filling up 
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the space with gravel and shingle, brought from Chelsea—‘ Isle of Shingle ”—or 
from the nearest high ground, where is now Clapham Common. ‘The breadth of 
the causeway, I take it, was about ten or twelve feet. The construction of the 
work rendered the passage across the marsh perfectly easy, and greatly facilitated 
that part of the trade of the island which lay in the midland and on the north. 
When was this causeway, the first step in road-making, constructed? Perhaps 
it was a Roman work. I think, however, that it is older than the Roman 
occupation ; and for these reasons. When London was first visited by the Romans 
it was already a flourishing city, with a “copia negotiatorum”; in other words, it 
had already succeeded in attracting the greater part of the trade which formerly 
passed through Thorney. Had the Romans built the causeway, they would have 
constructed it along a line drawn from one of the two old ferries to Deptford. 
The causeway, therefore, must have existed when the. Romans arrived upon the 
scene, together with, as we shall see immediately, the second causeway connecting 
the ferry with the first causeway. I daresay the Romans strengthened the work : 
turned it from a gravelled way, soft in bad weather, into one of their hard, firm 
Roman roads; faced it with stone and made it durable. If South London were 
to be stripped of all its houses, the two causeways would be found still, hard and 
firm, beneath the mass of accumulated soil and rubbish, as the Romans left them. 
If you draw a straight line from ‘“ Stanegate,” close to the end of Westminster 
Bridge, as far as the beginning of the Old Kent Road, you will understand the 
lie of the causeway. And this causeway, understand, was the very first interference 
of the hand of man with the marshes south of the Thames. It was a way across 
the marsh: not an embankment against the river, but a way. It did not keep out 
the tide which flowed in on the other side—the Battersea side: it was simply a 
way across the marsh. For a long time—we cannot tell how long—it remained 
the principal way of communication for the trade of Britain between the north and 
the south, the midland and the south, the eastern counties and the south. 
Consider, next, the site of London as it appeared to the merchants crossing 
the causeway. They saw, in the centurics of which no trace or memory remains, 
when they turned their eyes northward, first a level of mud, sprinkled with little 
eyots of reed and coarse grass, then the broad river, and beyond the river two 
streams, one fuller than the other, each in its own valley—that of the Walbrook 
was 132 feet wide at the present site of the Mansion House—falling into the river ; 
a low cliff ran along the north bank, leaving stretches of marsh as on the south, 
but, where these streams ran into the Thames, approaching close to the river, and 
actually overhanging it. On the river they saw numerous coracles, with fishermen 
catching salmon and every kind of fish in their nets. No river in the world was 
more plentifully stocked with fish; overhead flew screaming innumerable birds— 
geese, ducks, herne—which the trappers trapped, snared, shot with sling and stone 
by the thousand. On those cliffs overhanging the river the travellers by the 
causeway saw the huts of the fisher-folk. Then, perhaps, they remembered the 
plenty of the markets of Thorney; the abundance of birds, the vast quantities of 
fish offered on those stalls. Those who were curious connected the coracles on 
the river and the birds that flew up from the lowlands with these markets; they 
saw that London—‘“the place or fort over the Lake ”—was the settlement which 
furnished Thorney with a good part of her supplies. And this I verily believe to 
have been the real origin and cause of London. It was first settled by the humble 
folk who came here for the purpose of catching fish and trapping birds for the 
market of Thorney. This is a suggestion only ; it will be set aside, most certainly, 
by those who are not pleased with the upsetting of old theories. ‘I'o those who 
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are able to realise the ancient condition of things and all it means, the suggestion 
will be received, I am convinced, as more than a theory: it will be regarded 
and accepted as a discovery. 

Let us put it in another way. Thorney was a place of great resort, as I have 
shown in these pages already: every day passed into Thorney, and out of Thorney, 
long processions or caravans of merchants with merchandise carried by slaves— 
the most valuable part of their merchandise—and by packhorses and mules; they 
waded through the northern ford; they rested for a night in one of the inns 
of the place; next day they waded through tine southern ford, attained the 
causeway, and went south. Or else it was the reverse way. The place required a 
daily supply of food, and, as there were many travellers, a great quantity of food. 
If you go down the river from Thorney, you will find that the present site of 
London, on the two hillocks rising out of the river, was the first and only place 
where men could put up huts in which to live while they caught fish and 
trapped wild birds for Thorney. If, therefore, the Isle of Brambles was a 
flourishing centre of trade long before London was a place of trade at all, then 
the original London must have been a settlement of fishermen and trappers who 
supplied the markets of Thorney. 

In course of time—we are still in prehistoric times—the site of London was 
discovered by seamen and merchant adventurers exploring the rivers in their ships. 
It was found cheaper and easier and safer to carry goods to and from Thorney 
by way of sea than by land. To coast along from Dover to the strait between 
Rum—-the Isle of Thanet, and the mainland—to pass through the strait and up 
the river, was found easier and cheaper than to undertake the costly and 
dangerous march from Dover to Thorney Ford. This way, then, was by many 
undertaken ; and so a certain part of the trade along the old causeway was diverted. 

The next step was the discovery of London as a port. There was no port at 
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Thorney: on the site of London were the two natural ports of Walbrook and the 
mouth of the Fleet: there was a high ground safer and more salubrious than that 
of Thorney; ships began to anchor there, quays were erected, goods were landed ; 
the high road which we call Oxford Street was constructed to connect London with 
the highway of trade—afterwards Watling Street ; and the trade of London began. 

Now, if you look once more at the map of the south as it was, you will 
observe that London at its first commencement had no communication with any 
part of the world except by water. The first road opened was, as I have said, 
the connection with Watling Street: what was the next? It was a connection with 
the high road to Dover: that connection was the road which we now call High 
Street, Borough. ‘These two roads were the first communication between London 
and any other place; all the other roads, to the north and south and west and 
east, came afterwards. It was necessary for London to have an open and direct 
connection, by land as well as by sea, with the then principal port of the country. 
The High Street formed that open communication: it began not far to the west 
of St. Saviour’s Church, opposite the Roman Trajectus, the medizval ferry, now 
St. Mary Overies Dock. 

Observe, however, that we are as yet very far from embanking the river, or 
draining the marsh, or making it inhabitable. If you walk across Hackney Marsh 
by one of its causeways any autumnal morning, especially after rain, you will 
understand something of what Southwark looked like. Two high causeways crossed 
the marsh, of which as yet not a square foot had been drained or reclaimed ; yet 
the place was not so wild as it had been: the wild birds had been partly driven 
away by the noise and crowd of London and by the concourse of ships sailing 
continually up and down. There was as yet no bridge. The ferry crossed the 
river backwards and forwards all day long. The causeways were crowded with 
people ; but as yet nothing on the lowlands. Before the marshes could be drained 
the river had to be embanked. 
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No one knows when that was done. It was done, however. At some time or 
other a high earthwork was raised along the north and south banks of the river, 
enclosing the marshes, converting them into pasture and arable land, and keeping 
out the tides of Thames. It was a work of the most signal benefit: it was also 


a colossal piece of work, measured by hundreds of miles, for it was continued 
all round the islets and coast of Essex. It was a work requiring constant repair, 
though most of it has stood splendidly. The wall gave way, however, at Barking 
in the time of Henry the Second; at Wapping in the time of Elizabeth; at 
Dagenham early in the last century: at each of these places the repair of the wall 
was costly and difficult. The embankment left behind it a low-lying grotind, rich 
and fertile ; orchards and woods began to grow and to flourish upon it ; yet it was 
still swampy in parts, numerous ponds lay about on it, streams wound their way 
confined in channels, and let out through the embankment at low tide by culverts. 

Whether the bridge came before the embankment I cannot decide. Yet I think 
that the embankment came first ; for the existence of Southwark—that of any part 
of South London—depended not on the bridge, but on the embankment and the 
ferry. Given, however, the embankment; the two causeways; the bridge; two 
ferries—one at St. Mary Overies and the other lower down, opposite the Tower ; 
given, also, direct communication with Dover, with Thorney— thence with the 
Midlands and the North: there could not fail to arise a settlement or town of 
some kind on the south of the Thames. 

Let us next consider the conditions under which the town of Southwark began 
to exist and to continue for a great many years. 

(1) There was no wall or any means of defence, except the marsh which 
surrounded it and prohibited the approach of an army except along the causeway. 

(2) The ground lay low on either side the causeway and south of the 
embankment. Although the tide no longer ebbed and flowed among the reeds 
and islets of the marsh, yet it was covered with small ponds, some of them 
stagnant, others formed by the many streams which flowed towards the culverts 
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on the embankment, through which at low tide they escaped into the Thames ; 
until some kind of drainage was attempted, the place caused agues and fevers for 
any who slept in its white miasma. In other words, not an embankment only, 
but drainage of some kind, had to be undertaken before life was possible on 
the marsh. 

(3) There were no quays, no shipping, no merchants, no trade, on the 
south side. All merchandise coming up from the south for export at the port of 
London, all merchandise landed at the port for the south, had to be carried 
across the bridge. 

(4) The crowds of people connecied with the trade of London,—the porters, 
carriers, drivers, grooms, and _ stable-boys, stevedores, lightermen, sailors foreign 
and native, the empdoyés of the merchants, their wives, women and children,—all 
these people lived in London itself; they had their taverns and drinking shops: 
their sleeping places and eating placcs, in London; all the people employed in 
providing food and drink and sport, lived on the other side. South London had 
to be a place without trade, without noise, without disturbance of workmen, 
without broils among the sailors or fights among foreigners. 

(5) It stood on the south bank of a tidal river swarming with fish. 

(6) The only parts on which houses could be built were along the line of 
the causeways, or along the line of the embankment. 

These were the conditions. We should expect, therefore, to find the place 
thinly inhabited; and to find that the houses were all built beside or along the 
raised ways. We should next expect to find along the causeways that the houses 
belonged to the wealthier class. 

We should expect further to find no sailors’ or working men’s quarters. The 
former because there were no ships; the latter because there were no markets. 
Lastly, we should not be surprised to find the place very early occupied by inns 
and places of accommodation for those who resorted to London. 

All this was, in fact, what did take place. The Roman remains are numerous ; 
they are all found along the causeways ; the existence of a Roman cemetery shows 
that it was a place of some importance. I say some, because its very limited 
extent proves that it was never a large place. I will return immediately to the 
Roman remains. 

There was, however, one trade, one class of working men, which took up its 
abode along the embankment of Southwark: it was that of the fishermen, driven 
across the river by the growth of London. ‘There was no room for the fishermen 
with their coracles and nets along the line of quays on the north side; they 
wanted a place to haul up their boats, and a place to spread their nets,—they 
could not find either in the north; nor would the fish be caught in waters 
troubled perpetually by oars and keels. ‘The fisherfolk, therefore, put up their 
huts along the embankment ; for long centuries afterwards the fisherfolk continued 
to live in South London. The last remnant of Thames fishermen occupied, well 
into the present century, a single court in Lambeth; it is described as unpaved, 
unglazed, unlighted, dirty, and insanitary. But the last salmon had been caught 
in the river; the Thames fishermen were by that time almost starved out of 
existence. I am sure that the south was always their place of residence; the 
foreshore offered them what they could not find on the north bank. To him, 
however, who considers the fisheries of the Thames, there are many points on which, 
for want of exact information, he may speculate and theorise as much as he pleases. 
For instance, later on, there were fishermen living at Limehouse. Some of the 
‘Thames watermen lived here also—the legend of Awdry the ferryman assigns to 
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him a residence on the south; their favourite place of residence, however, was 
St. Katherine’s first, and Wapping afterwards. 

The Roman remains found up and down the place prove my assertion that 
the people who lived here were what we should call substantial. One need not 
catalogue the long list of Roman ¢rouvailles; but, to take the more important, in 
the year 1819 there was discovered, in taking up the foundations of some old 
houses belonging to St. Thomas’s Hospital, in St. Thomas’s Street, a fine tesselated 
pavement about ten feet below the surface of the ground. In the following year, in 
the area facing St. Saviour’s Grammar School, seven or eight feet below the surface, 
there was found another, of a more elaborate design; only a part of this was 
uncovered, as the Governors of the School forbade further investigation ; it remains 
to this day still to be examined and unearthed, under the present potato and 
fruit market. At the entrance of King Street, at a depth of fifteen or sixteen feet, 
were found a great many Roman lamps, a vase, and other sepulchral deposits. 
And in tunnelling for a new sewer through Blackman Street and Snow Fields, in 
1818 and 1819, and again in Union Street in 1823, numerous Roman antiquities 
were discovered. In Trinity Square was found a coin of Gordianus Africanus. 
In Deverill Street, south of the Dover road, other coins were discovered ; in 
St. Saviour’s churchyard, a coin of Antoninus Pius. It has also been proved that 
an extensive Roman cemetery existed on the south of the ancient settlement. In 
the year 1840, when excavations were going on for the purpose of building a new 
wing to St. Thomas’s Hospital, another tesselated pavement was disclosed, with 
passages and walls of other chambers all built on piles, showing that the houses 
beside the causeway were thus supported in the marshy ground; Roman coins 
and pottery were also found here. Another pavement was discovered on the 
opposite side, south of Winchester Palace. On the river bank, at the corner of 
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Clink Street, an ancient jetty was found; and in the new Southwark Street, deep 
down, groups of piles, pointed below, on which houses had been built. In many 
of the later buildings Roman tiles have been found. ‘These remains are quite 
sufficient to prove that many wealthy people lived in Roman Southwark, and that 
they occupied villas built on piles beside the causeway. 

Since, too, from the earliest times Southwark was famous for its inns, and since 
the same conditions prevailed in the fourth as in the fourteenth century, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the people who drove those long lines of packhorses 
laden with goods for London used Southwark as a place in which to deposit their 
merchandise before taking it across the bridge: they halted in Southwark ; they 
lodged in one of the inns: the place was most convenient for the City ; storage was 
cheaper than on the river wharves; for strangers, the place was cheerful. In one 
respect—that of being a halting-place and a lodging for traders—Southwark was like 
Thorney in its palmy days; a place of entertainment for man and beast. ‘There 
was no forum here, as in Augusta; no place of meeting for merchants, such 
as Thames Street in Plantagenet times ; there was no buying and selling, but there 
was continual coming and going, which made the place lively and cheerful. 

Such were the origins of the settlements of South London. An embankment, 
a causeway, a fishery for the wants of ‘Thorney first and of London next; then 
villas put up by the better sort, attracted here, one believes, by the fresh air coming 
up the river with every tide, and the quiet of the place. The settlement began 
quite early in the Roman occupation: this seems to be proved by the extent of 
the cemetery. The draining and drying of the low lands went on meanwhile 
gradually, gardens and orchards taking the place of the former marsh. 

The place has always, save at rare intervals, been entirely defenceless. The 
Pax Romana protected it. Remember that London itself was not walled till 
the latter part of the fourth century. Why should it be? For more than three 
hundred years, for ten generations, the City knew no wars and feared no invader. 
The “Count of the Saxon Shore” beat back and kept back the pirates of Norway 
and Denmark; the Legions beat back the marauders of Scotland and Ireland. 
Southwark, like the City its neighbour, needed no wall and asked for no defence. 

Twice, before the arrival of the East Saxons, we get a glimpse in history of 
South London. The first is the rout of the usurper, the Emperor Allectus, after 
the battle of Clapham Common. 

Towards the close of the third century the succession of usurpers who sprang 
up everywhere in the outlying portions of the Empire contained six who came from 
Britain. What effect these movements had upon the security of South London we 
have no means of learning. ‘The history, however, of Carausius and his successor 
Allectus affords material for reflection. The former, who was of Belgian origin, 
rose to be the Count of the Saxon Shore—in other words, Admiral of the Roman 
Fleet. In this capacity he kept the seas free from pirates; enriched himself ; 
became famous for his courage and his generosity; usurped the title of Ceesar, 
fought with and defeated the fleets of Maximian, and reigned in Britain for seven 
years. His headquarters were London and Southampton; near the latter place— 
at Bittern—is still seen the quay at which his ships were moored. His rule, of 
which we know little, was certainly strong and firm. Coins exist in great numbers 
of Carausius. They represent his arrival: “ Expectate, veni”—‘‘ Come, thou long- 
expected!” Then his triumph: “shout IO ten times.” He held gladiatorial sports at 
London ; he appointed a British senate. ‘Then came the time when he must fight 
or die. Like the King of the Grove, the Usurper held his throne on that condition. 
Carausius, for some unknown reason, would not fight when the chance was offered— 
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therefore he died. Another King of the Grove, Allectus by name, one of his officers, 
killed him and reigned in his stead. Then he, too, had to fight for crown and 
life. He accepted the challenge ; he awaited with an army of Franks and Britons 
the arrival of the Roman forces sent to quell him: he awaited them in London. 
When the enemy drew near, he led out his men across the Bridge, and gave 
battle to the Roman general, Asclepiodotus, on the wild heath south of London, 
immediately beyond the rising ground—we now call the place Clapham Common— 
and there he fell bravely fighting. He had enjoyed the purple for three years. 
Perhaps, when he crossed the Bridge, conscious that he was going to meet his 
fate—either to continue an Emperor for another spell or to die—he reflected 
that for such a splendid three years’ run it was worth while to risk, and even to 
lose, his life at the end. 

This is, I say, the first glimpse we get of South London in history. We see 
the army marching across the Bridge and along the Causeway, shouting and singing. 
We see them a few hours later, flying from the field, rushing headlong over the 
Causeway, through the lines of villas to the Bridge. ‘The terrified people, those who 
lived in the villas, run over the Bridge after them. Once across the Bridge, the 
soldiers found that there was left in the City neither order nor authority. They 
therefore began to sack and pillage the rich houses, and to murder the inhabitants. 
Remember that all over the Roman Empire none were permitted to carry arms 
except the soldiers. Therefore there could be no defence. The pillage went on 
until the victorious general had got his army—or some of it—across the Bridge. 
How long it would take to bring up his troops, whether the Bridge was held by 
the Franks, whether the defeated army made any organised opposition, we know 
not. All we are told is that the Roman soldiers fought hand to hand with those of 
the dead Usurper in the streets of London, and that the latter were all massacred. 

In the year 457 we get a second glimpse of Southwark in the flight of 
another defeated host. The Britons had gone forth to fight the Saxon invaders; 
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they met the enemy—Hengist and Aésc his son—at ‘“‘ Crecganford ”—Cragsford : they 
were defeated; four thousand of them were killed; they fled; they never stopped 
until they reached London Bridge; we can see them flying bareheaded, without 
weapons, along the Causeway and through the narrow gates of the Bridge. Alas! 
the old villas along the Causeway are deserted and in ruins; the place has been 
desolate for many years—since the Saxons began to swarm about the country ; 
the former residents, if they are living still, are behind the walls ; and their sons 
are carrying on the war which is to last two hundred long years, and to leave 
its memories of hatred behind it for fifteen hundred years at least. The gardens 
are grown over, the orchards are neglected, the inns are empty and ruinous. 

Before long there falls the silence of death upon the walled City and the 
Bridge and the settlements of the South. All alike are deserted: the tide idly 
laps the piles of the rotting Bridge; it rolls along the empty wharves bearing no 
keel upon its bosom; there is no boat on the river, there is no smoke from any 
house; there is no life, no sign of life, in the place which had formerly been so 
crowded and so busy. The timbered face of the embankment gave way and 
crumbled into the river; the causeway was eaten by the tides here and there ; 
the low grounds once more became a marsh; and the wild birds returned, 
undisturbed, to their former haunts. 

I have elsewhere (“ London,” ch. i.) described the natural reasons which led to 
this desertion of the City. It appears to us strange and almost impossible that a 
great city should be so utterly deserted. Where, however, are the cities of ‘Tadmor, 
of Tyre, of Carthage? Where are the great cities of Asia Minor? ‘The conqueror 
not only took the City and killed some of the people: he cut off the supplies, 
and therefore forced them to go. This was most certainly the case with London. 
Roger of Wendover, it is true, tells us that in the year 462 the Saxons took 
possession of London, and then successively of York, Lincoln, and Winchester, 
committing great devastation. “ They fell on the natives in every quarter, like 
wolves on sheep forsaken by their shepherds: the churches and all the 
ecclesiastical buildings they levelled with the ground; the priests they slew at 
the altars; the holy scriptures they burned with fire; the tombs of the holy 
martyrs they covered with mounds of earth; the clergy who escaped the slaughter 
fled with the relics of the saints to the caves and recesses of the earth, to the 
woods and deserts and the crags of the mountains.” 

I do not suppose that Roger of Wendover (he died in 1237) had access to 
documents of the time. I would rather incline to the belief that, given certain 
undoubted facts of battle, murder, and sacrilege, he presented the world with a 
little embroidery of his own. An assault on London is, however, possible; in 
which case the desertion of the City would be only hastened. With the ruin and 
desolation of Augusta came also the ruin of the southern settlement. 

This silence—this desolation—lasted some hundred years. Then the men of 
Essex-—the East Saxons—came down a few at a time, and took possession of the 
deserted City; the merchants began timidly to bring their ships again with goods 
for trade: the East Saxons learned the meaning of bargains: Augusta was dead, 
but London revived. The City preserved its ancient name, but the southern 
settlement lost its name. We know not what the Romans or the Britons called 
it, but the Saxons called it Southwark. And they repaired the embankment and 
restored the ancient causeways and cleared away the ruins. 

Another point of difference: in London the new streets, laid out without rule 
or order, grew by degrees ; they did not follow the old Roman streets, which were 
quite obliterated and utterly forgotten—one cannot imagine a more decisive proof 
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of complete desertion and ruin: in Southwark, on the other hand, the streets 
remained the same—they were the two causeways and the cmbankment—because 
none others were then possible. High Street, Borough, is still, as it always has been, 
the ancient causeway connecting the new port of London with the Dover road. 

Between the years 600 and tooo Southwark suffered the vicissitudes which 
must happen in a period of continual warfare to an undefended suburb. In times 
of peace, when trade was possible, the place was what the Icelander Snorro 
Thirlesen calls an “emporium.” All the merchandise carried to London from the 
south for export lay there waiting to be carried across to the quays: the merchants 
themselves found accommodation there. But we cannot believe that when the 
Danish fleets brought their fierce warriors to the very walls of London, Southwark 
—or any other settlement—would continue to exist unfortified. That the place 
remained without a wall, except for certain temporary walls put up by the Danes, 
proves that it was regarded by itself as of small importance. This is also proved 
by another fact—namely, that the place was always occupied without defence. 
When, for instance, the Danes held London for twelve years, leaving it a wreck 
and a ruin, can we believe that any people remained in Southwark? In times of 
peace the fishermen lived here for greater convenience of their work; London by 
this time was impossible for them, because it was walled all along the river side. 
If peace was prolonged, inns were set up for the merchants: people built houses 
along the causeway. When war began again and the enemy once more appeared, 
Southwark was again abandoned. ‘This is the history of South London for a 
thousand years—alternate occupation and abandonment. 

There exists a very singular heresy concerning Southwark. I would deal with 
it tenderly because one, if not more, of the heretics is a personal friend of my 
own, It is that the site of the first or original London was on the South; that 
Roman London stood on the site of Southwark; and that, at some time or other, 
there was a transference of sites, the whole of Roman London migrating to the 
other side. It is even maintained that the name of Walworth proves that there was 
once a wall round the city of the south. ‘To me the name of Walworth indicates 
the proximity of the high causeway running through its midst. The consideration 
of the site—the marshy, wet, and unwholesome site—is quite sufficient for me. 
At no time, not even in the time of the Lake dwellers, have marshes been selected 
by choice for the building of cities. Before the Embankment and the Causeway, 
the South of London was impossible for the residence of man. 

The transference of sites is a theory often called in to account for, and make 
possible, other theories. Thus the late James Fergusson invented the transference 
of sites in order to bolster up certain theories of his own on the Holy Places of 
Jerusalem. Here, however, there is no theory: only a statement by a geographer 
evidently ignorant of the boundaries of an obscure province or a district in a 
distant country which he had never seen. All the Roman remains, as we have 
seen, are found by the Causeway and the Embankment,—there never could have 
been any wall; and, indeed, the only answer that is required to such a theory is to 
point to the natural conditions of the site. Is it conceivable that people would 
settle themselves in a marsh when they had firm and dry ground across the river? 


WALTER BESANT. 
(70 be continued.) 
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Do you know that your Yea or your May 
Lays its clasp on my soul like a fetter? 
Whilst, regarding myself, I can say 
That I know that I ought to know better. 
An Jilusion. 


ie OU’LL go to Mrs. Selby’s dance, won’t you, Austin? ust to please me, 
e y ? d ? I 
you know.” 


“T am not sure about that, Josephine. In the first place, I hate dances ; 
and in the second, my mother does not wish me to go: and I always please her 
when I can, because she has so few pleasures,—her lameness cuts her off from 
everything cheerful.” 

“ But you like to please me too, don’t you?” 

“You know I do, Josephine,” replied the young clergyman. 

“Well, you see, it is like this,” argued his fiancée: “your mother is bound to 
go on liking you, whether you please her or whether you don’t: it would be a 
sin against all Christian doctrines and all natural laws if she left off: she would 
be a disgrace to the whole parish, and a blot upon the Mothers’-meeting, and a 
scandal to the Church of England. What will become of us all if the mothers of 
our clergy turn out to be whited sepulchres ?” 

Austin Laurence smiled. ‘“ How absurd you are!” he said. 

“ But, on the other hand,” continued Josephine, “I am bound by no Christian 
doctrines nor natural laws to go on liking you if you vex me. The Church of 
England would not turn a hair if I jilted you to-morrow; and the Mothers- 
meeting would consider it almost a means of grace, it would afford food for such 
long and interesting conversation.” 

VoLt. XIV.—No. 57. 81 6 
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“Tt would indeed !” 
“Therefore it is as plain as a mathematical sum, or problem, or whatever you 
call the thing: if Mrs. Laurence’s liking for you is independent of circumstances 
and mine is not, then circumstances should lend their help to the cultivation of 
mine rather than hers. Don’t you see?” 

“Of course I see, darling, being something of a mathematician myself: but I 
also see that your premises are wrong.” 

“T shall have a notice-board put up—JZathematicians are requested to keep off 
my premises,” remarked Josephine in parenthesis. 

“Don’t interrupt me when I am explaining problems to you: it’s very rude.” 

“ All right—go ahead. What is wrong with my premises, Mr. Mathematician ? ” 

“This: you would not leave off liking me even if I did vex you, any more 
than my mother would. I’ve more faith in you than you have in yourself.” 

“Don’t have too much faith in me, dear boy. Indulge in as much hope and 
charity as you like, but be sparing with the faith part of the business.” 

* But you will always stick to me, won’t you, Jo dear?” asked the young man 
wistfully. 

“ How can I tell? ‘We know what we are, but we know not what we may 
be,’ as Ophelia—in spite of her brain-affection—so wisely remarked. It seems 
to me as silly to promise never to get tired of a person, as to promise never to 
grow stout or never to have the toothache.” 

“Oh, Jo, what a horrid thing to say!” 

“Tt isn’t horrid; it is simply true that it is absurd to make promises about 
things that we have no control over. Of course it would be nice always to be 
fond of the same person, just as it would be nice never to grow stout or never to 


have the toothache; but the niceness of a thing doesn’t alter its impossibility,” 
persisted the girl. 


Austin smiled in spite of himself. 

“T’m afraid that your promises are even more unsatisfactory than your premises,” 
he remarked. 

“They are about the same—I got them to match each other,” laughed she. 

“Vet,” said the young man, growing grave again, “it would be nice to hear 
you promise that you would always care for me. I believe some women make 
promises like that—and keep them.” 

“Qh! those are the women that people call ‘sweet creatures.’ If you like that 
sort of thing, you should have put your money on that sort of a woman. I have 
no patience with men who fall in love with amusing girls, and then grumble because 
they don’t find them soothing: it is like buying jewellery, and then crying because 
it doesn’t keep you warm.” 

“Perhaps I may settle down with a ‘sweet creature’ yet; there is time still 
for me to change my mind, according to your late improving remarks.” 

Josephine shook her head. 

“No, there isn’t,” she said, with conviction. “You know that girls are 
made of 

‘Sugar and spice 


And all. that’s nice :’ 


but if a man has once tasted the second receipt, he will never be contented with 
the first. At dinner you cannot go back to the sweets after you have revelled in 
the savouries.” 

“No; but we can go on to our desserts.” 

“Pooh! if you only get your deserts in the way of wives, you'll most of you 
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be very badly off. You, for instance, would get some horrid, unselfish, litthe woman, 
with a meek and quiet spirit.” 

“T’ve no doubt she’d be very affectionate, and make me extremely happy,” 
argued Austin. 

“She’d be spoony—that’s what she’d be,” retorted Josephine : “ like Mrs. Anselm, 
your vicar’s wife, who never speaks to her husband without taking his arm, or 
putting her hand on his shoulder, just as if she were a telephone, and couldn’t 
make him hear until the wires were joined.” 

“What a lovely idea!” cried Austin, laughing. 

“T always expect her, when she comes fussing into the parish-room, to say, 
‘Put me on to No. 777’; I then picture you, or the village schoolmaster, 
taking her hand and placing it on Mr. Anselm’s shoulder; when she cries, ‘ Are 
you there?’ and he shouts, ‘Yes,’ and they begin to converse in approved 
telephonic fashion.” 

“You are awfully amusing, Jo!” said her lover, approvingly. ‘I confess that 
‘sugar’ would be a little sickly and tame after such ‘spice’ as you provide.” 

“T’m not as amusing with you as I ought to be, Austin,” said Josephine, with 
a sith; “in fact, not as amusing as I am with other men. The sad fact is that 
I am too fond of you to be brilliant.” 

“ But you are brilliant with me.” 

“Pooh! that is nothing to what I can be. My temptation is to be melting 
rather than brilliant when I am with you; and one can’t be melting and brilliant 
at once, unless one is a stick of sealing-wax.” 

“Well, anyway you satisfy me. I couldn’t imagine any one’s being more 
adorable than you are.” 

“When I am with you,” continued Josephine gravely, “I am impelled by an 
uncontrollable impulse to ask you idiotic questions—whereof I know the answers 
to begin with—over and over again: this is not brilliant conversation; also to 
recall to your memory episodes in our early acquaintance which are not really worth 
remembering at all, much less talking about: this is not brilliant conversation ; 
also to examine you as to your possible behaviour under a combination of absurd 
and impossible circumstances: this also is not brilliant conversation.” 

“Tt is awfully jolly and interesting, though,” cried Austin loyally. 


“TI could have talked like that had I been a little dressmaker and you a draper’s 
assistant ; in fact, that is how we should have talked. And now is all our clever- 
ness and culture and finish to go for nothing? Austin, I am ashamed of us!’ 

“There is nothing to be ashamed of, my dear. It is merely a proof that we 
are all pretty much alike inside. We resemble Fox’s umbrellas—no difference as 
to frames, but only as to covers.” 


? 


“T think, somehow,” remarked Josephine seriously, “that the draper’s assistant 
would come to Mrs. Selby’s dance if the little dressmaker wanted him to do so.” 

“I’m certain of it, poor beggar!” 

“T notice, my dear Austin, that you are always amenable to reason when I 
am with you; but when the influence of my presence is removed there are few 
things that you would not be capable of. If it wasn’t for me, you might become 
a socialist, or a poet, or a missionary, or something of that kind, at any moment.” 

“ Might 1?” 

“Don’t become a missionary, dear boy: you are 

‘A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food,’ 


and your too appreciative flock might dine off their shepherd. And then what 
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would become of me, when the only man I ever loved had been inwardly 
digested ?” 

“Couldn’t you get on without me, Jo?” asked the young man tenderly. 

“Not a single moment. Like the man who said that all time not spent in 
hunting was lost, so I feel that all time is lost which is not spent with you.” 

“You think too well of me, dear.” 

“Oh no, I don’t! I merely think you a greater ornament to the Christian 
Church than the Pope or the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

* But you Avow I’m not, whatever you may /¢hink.” 

“Pooh! I can prove the accuracy of my proposition, mathematics being, as 
you noticed just now, my strong point. You are more important than the rest of 
the world put together; the rest of the world put together are more important 
than the Pope and the Archbishop; therefore the Pope and the Archbishop are 
less importamt than you, things which are more important than the same thing being 
more important than one another. Q. E. D.” 

“ Admirably worked out!” cried Austin, chuckling with delight. 

“You'll go to Mrs. Selby’s dance, like a good boy, won’t you, dear?” coaxed 
Josephine. 

“T suppose so, as you have set your heart upon it. But I say, Jo,” added 
the young man, looking at his watch, “I must say good-bye this very minute, or 
I shall be late for Evensong.” 

“T wish that watches and clocks didn’t tell the time—life would be so much 
less complex if they didn’t,” said Josephine pensively. 

“The maker of my mother’s drawing-room clock apparently agreed with you,” 
replied Austin. 

“TI know. <A hopeless mass of flowers and mythology effectually conceals the 
shining hour ; and the chimes do not always strictly confine themselves to the truth.” 

“They do not, most learned judge—most wise young woman. ‘But if you will 
bear in mind that they always strike eleven at a quarter before three, and calculate 
accordingly, all will yet be well,” called out the retreating Austin. 

And so the two lovers went their respective ways: she feeling that her afternoon 
had been pleasantly and profitably spent; and he wishing that being engaged did 
not take up so large a share of a busy man’s time. For to a man, love-making is 
merely the prologue to getting married; while to a woman, getting married is 
merely the epilogue to making love. 


II. 


I would scorn as bubbles 
Earthly hopes and fears— 
I would smile at troubles 
In the coming years— 
If thou couldst but seem, Love 
Once again to me 
All I used to dream, Love: 
But it cannot be. 
A Lost Love. 


Ir was the day after Mrs. Selby’s dance: and Josephine Crawley was sobbing 
very heart out in Mrs. Laurence’s drawing-room. 


“Oh! Mrs. Laurence,” she cried in her anguish, “ Austin will never forgive 
as long as he lives: my life is spoiled, and my heart is broken !” 
The tall figure in the arm-chair made no movement of sympathy towards 
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weeping girl, as the cold voice responded, “ But, my dear Josephine, it was so 
inexcusably stupid of you to tell a lie about the thing! You must have known 
that the truth, however unpleasant, is as the very apple of Austin’s eye. The more 
disagreeable the truth, the more he delights in it: just as the more unpalatable is 
an hors d’euvre, the more fashionable is the dinner which it precedes. For my 
part, I enjoy agreeable lies, and I encourage the people who deal in them: but 
my son has simpler tastes.” 

“Yet, on the other hand, if I had said that I let Captain Tarletan kiss me at 
Mrs. Selby’s dance, Austin would have been furious. You know he would.” 

“But he himself saw you and Captain Tarletan kissing each other in the 
conservatory, as I understand: I don’t so much blame you for letting the man 
kiss you, as for letting Austin see him do it: that seems to me a piece of 
inexplicable carelessness.” 

But Josephine only sobbed. 

“Considering that you know as well as I do,” continued Mrs. Laurence in her 
calm, cutting voice, “that Austin is a sort of Liebig’s Extract of King Arthur and 
George Washington in his passion for the truth—considering also that he had 
caught you in the act, and that a lie was therefore useless—I cannot imagine 
what possessed you to tell him one, and say that you were not there. A lie is 
always wrong, and generally ineffective.” 

“T cannot go over all that again,” replied Josephine ; “and, as I said before, 
the confession of the crime would have disgusted Austin no less than the denial 
of it.” 

“That is so,” agreed Austin’s mother. “You certainly were in an awkward 
position, with the deep sea in front of you and the arch-enemy to your rearward. 
Men are very like children; they always want something to amuse them, and 
nearly always something to drink—and it is equally unwise to tell them what is 
true and what isn’t.” 

“ Austin is so hard on me!” cried the girl. 

“There is nothing in the world so hard as successful virtue,” replied Mrs. 
Laurence ; “the nether millstone is as a pillow compared with it. My son’s sense of 
duty has always been as irritating to his friends as a mustard-plaster; while his 
conscience is so abnormally enlarged, that I should think it would finally be made 
into a sort of spiritual pdté de foie gras.” 


“T admire Austin’s conscience,” cried Josephine, taking up the cudgels on her 


lover’s behalf; “I think it is splendid to give up everything for his principles as 
5] ~ d o 
he does !” 


Mrs. Laurence smiled. “He calls them principles, but they are really only 
prejudices,” she remarked; “but it is easy to confound the two, and I believe it 
affords as much pleasure to die for the one as for the other to the martyr himself. 
To the onlooking amphitheatre, however, it makes the whole difference between 
tragedy and burlesque.” 

“ How can you say such cruel things ?” 

“Easily, my dear child. As you will doubtless discover, my son’s conscience, 
when in full working order, is apt to prick others as well as himself; and_ this 
prick inoculates them with feelings of absolute cruelty towards him. His conscience 
is peculiarly active and lively just now, I regret to say: machinery in motion 
always gives me a headache.” 

“You don’t love Austin as I do,” said Josephine resentfully ; “and you never 
in the least understand him.” 

“Of course I don’t understand him, my dear—I never tried to; and as I 
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perceive that a clearer comprehension of his underlyiny excellencies does not 
apparently confer increased happiness on the beholder, I trust that my ‘ inward 
eye’ may never be unsealed. And I don’t love him more than I think it proper 
for a woman to love her elder and only surviving child. It isn’t my way to love 
people—-it bores me to do so. I never loved my husband much.” 

“ But I thought that you loved Claude, your second son?” 

Mrs. Laurence winced. ‘Yes, I loved Claude; but he was a bad son to me, 
and then he died—so it would have been better for me if I hadn’t loved him. It 
is a mistake to love anybody: it is like smoking cigarettes—it may do you harm, 
and it cannot possibly do you good.” 

“No, no,” cried the girl; ‘surely not!” 

“Tt is; I have proved it. But I cannot blame myself for loving Claude, he 
was so bright and handsome and sunny, and such a nice change from the faultless, 
self-righteous Austin. Like a bank-holiday just after a Sunday, don’t you know?” 

“T cannot bear to hear you speak like that of Austin! He is the best man in 
the world, and could make a really good and useful woman of me, if only he 
would let me sit at his feet and learn of him. But if he washes his hands of me, 
I can’t sit at his feet, you see,” sighed the girl ruefully. 

“T suppose not,” said Mrs. Laurence, with her bitter smile; ‘“ though sitting 
at Austin’s feet would have anything but a beneficial effect upon me. Whenever 
he advocates a course of conduct, the exactly opposite direction seems to me the 
only traversable country.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Laurence !” 

“Tt is a fact. JI never had the slighest homicidal tendencies till I once heard 
Austin preach a sermon on the Sixth Commandment; then it was all I could do 
to keep myself from slaying everybody I happened to meet. He has one admirable 
discourse on the Sins of the Tongue—I daresay you have heard it—and to that 
sermon I always feel indebted for the unblunted sharpness of my conversational 
powers.” 

Josephine rose to go: it was one thing to be excommunicated from the shrine 
where she had hitherto adored; but it was another to hear that shrine openly 
profaned, and this latter was more than she could bear. 

“Well, all I know is,” she said, ‘that if Austin throws me over now, and 


refuses to forgive me, I shall never be good myself or put any faith in good 
people again; and you can tell him so. Goodbye, Mrs. Laurence: I know you 
will do your best to put matters straight for me.” 


And Mrs. Laurence, in spite of her bitter words, did her best to induce her 
ascetic young son to forgive the girl whom he loved; but in vain. She did all 
that she could—both for Josephine’s sake, that the girl should not lose a penniless 
husband ; and for her own, that her son should not lose a rich wife. But the two 
considerations were alike powerless to touch the pure and narrow soul of Austin 
Laurence. 

Mrs. Laurence, the widow of an officer in the Indian Army, had been left with 
her two little sons in straitened circumstances. She was a brave woman, albeit a 
bitter one ; and succeeded in giving her children a good education. Austin, the 
elder, was a morbid, introspective boy, with a passion for righteousness ; when he 
grew to manhood he took Holy Orders, and became in due time the curate of 
Sunningly, where he made a nice little home for his mother; and there it was that 
he fell in love with and became engaged to Josephine Crawley, the sister-heiress 
of old Colonel Lumley’s young wife. Claude, the second son of the house of 
Laurence, was neither morbid nor introspective, and showed a_ blameworthy 
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indifference towards the things that be- 
longed to his peace. His life was such 
that “nothing became him like the 
leaving of it ;” and—to all save his 
mother—its brevity was its only 
recommendation. He died of fever 

out in India. 

Fate appeared to be smiling 
benignly on the curate of Sun 
ningly and his approaching union 
with the Squire’s rich sister-in- 
law, when the ill-starred dance 
at the Selbys’ turned her 
smiles into frowns. Austin 
went to the party because 
Josephine wished him to 
go, but such frivolities 
had no charms for him, 
and he was _ horribly 
bored. During the first 
part of the evening he 
felt a latent irritation 
against both Josephine 
and Mrs. Selby, as the 
joint causes of his misery ; 
but, alas! his smoulder- 
ing irritation became 
more than latent when 
he came upon two people 
kissing each other in the 
dim (but not religious) 
light of the conservatory ; 
and_ perceived, to his 
horror, that these twain 
were Captain ‘Tarletan 
and Josephine Crawley. 

As soon as he could 
get speech with her, 

Austin summarily charged 

Josephine with her indis- 

creet behaviour. At first 

the girl vehemently 

denied that she had ever 

entered the conservatory 

during the whole even- 

ing; but, finding that 

these protestations merely 

increased her lover’s anger 

against her, she withdrew 

her denial of the charge and “The stern young priest was as adamant.’ 
begged for forgiveness. But the stern young priest was as adamant, 
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“T can forgive you, Josephine, after a fashion,” he said; “but I cannot take 
you back into my heart. I loved you and trusted you with my whole soul.” 

“And can you never love me and trust me again?” cried Josephine, with 
bitter weeping. 

“ Never, as long as I live. I didn’t want to love you, Josephine,—I had had 
no love in my life, and I was afraid of it. My mother and my brother never 
cared for me, and my father died while I was yet a very young child, but I 
daresay had he lived he would have despised me too.” 

“No, no; nobody could have despised you, Austin.” 

The young man smiled bitterly. “ Nobody? Why, my own mother takes no 
trouble to conceal her contempt, and my brother jeered at me from his cradle. 
My lot has not been a happy one, but at least it has had the advantage of teaching 
me not to be conceited. Therefore, Josephine, I tried not to love you; because 
I knew well enough that there was nothing in a dull, commonplace man like me 
to attract a brilliant woman such as you are.” 

“But you did attract me, Austin, from the very first. I liked you as soon as 
I saw you.” 

“JT daresay I did very well as a plaything. Even a poor curate’s heart is 
worth breaking, just for practice, though a negligible quantity in the more important 
affairs of life.” 

“Austin, it is cruel to speak to me like that!” 

“ And wasn’t it cruel of you to flash into my dreary, loveless lot, and make 
me love you, whether I would or no? Wasn’t it cruel to teach me all the 
unimagined happiness that was possible in this life, only to prove that for me it 
was a hopeless dream? Wasn’t it cruel to be all the world to me for a time, and 
then to throw me on one side when you had the chance of amusing yourself with 
a more fashionable and attractive man?” 

“Oh! Austin, Austin, have some mercy on me. It is your profession to teach 
people how to save their souls alive, and mine will never be saved if you cast me 
off like this. I cannot be good or do good apart from you.” 

“T owe a duty to myself as well as to you, Josephine: and JZ can only be 
good and do good apart from you, now that I know your words and kisses are 
alike false. My life was wretched enough, Heaven knows, before I ever loved you : 
it is a thousand times more wretched now that I have loved and lost you; but 
it would be ten thousand times more wretched were I to go on loving you after 
I had learnt how false you are. Plucking out one’s right eye is not an agreeable 
operation, but there is a worse alternative, you know, than entering into life 
maimed.” 

So it was in vain that poor Josephine humbled herself before her justly-offended 
lover, and showed him that not only the happiness of her heart, but also the 
salvation of her soul, depended upon his pardon; and equally in vain did his 
mother point out to him that he was too intolerant of the young girl’s frivolity, 
and too indifferent to the young girl’s fortune. Austin Laurence had a high ideal, 
and lived up to it; and to such souls as failed where he succeeded, he showed 
neither patience nor pity. 

After he had broken off his engagement, the conditions of life in Sunningly 
were not so easy to the young curate as heretofore; so he left the country and 
took a curacy in London. Before many years had passed the quondam curate of 
Sunningly was one of the most popular and powerful preachers in town, and the 
vicar of a large and important parish. When his mother died he turned the 
vicarage into a sort of Church-house where he trained young souls—as ardent and 
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self-denying as himself—in the work which he so passionately loved. No man in 
London preached more fearlessly or worked more unflaggingly than Austin 
Laurence ; and when he happened to recall Josephine Crawley—which was but 
seldom—it was with a psalm of thanksgiving that he had had the courage and the 
consistency to put her once and for all out of his life; and so had prevented 
domestic joys and sorrows from ever thrusting themselves between him and 
his work. 


III. 


My friend, you make a rule, I see, 

In passing through this valley tearful, 
To keep your heart completely free 

From feelings fond, or fierce, or fearful. 
You stand aloof from Fate’s swift stream, 

And smile at Folly’s sons and daughters 
With wonder that they ever dream 

Of dabbling in such dangerous waters. 


A Cool Customer. 


Who was the author of “ Diavola”? 

That was the question which ail London was asking, and which no one, in 
London or out of it, answered. 

“ Diavola” was the cleverest and the wickedest book of the season, and had 
taken the clever and the wicked world by storm. Nearly every one read it, and 
nearly every one was the worse for reading it; and still the authorship remained 
a mystery, though the pernicious influence of the author spread far and wide. 

Upon this unknown writer the great preacher, Austin Laurence, poured forth the 
vials of his righteous indignation, and felt that he did well to be angry. He 
read the book because every one read it; but, unlike the majority of its readers, 
the stern young prophet did not assimilate the insidious poison which its brilliant 
epigrams and finished periods breathed forth; for he was strong enough—owing to 
the singleness of his eye and the purity of his heart—to resist the defilement of 
even such subtle pitch as that concealed in the fascinating pages of “ Diavola.” 
But none the less did Laurence recognise the incalculable harm which such a 
publication was bound to effect, and against the author of this dangerous work he 
put forth all his strength. He forbade the young men under his charge so much 
as to look into the book ; and he made an auto da fé of every copy that came in 
his way, regardless of its ownership. Moreover, he lifted up his voice in public, 
and preached against “ Diavola” as against one of the most penetrating instruments 
of the powers of darkness; and from his pulpit he hurled his anathemas at the 
unknown writer who had thus dared to instil such deadly poison into the hearts 
and minds of his fellows. It is a terrible thing to lay a curse on any living soul, 
but Austin Laurence was young enough and bold enough to do terrible things ; 
and on one memorable Sunday—when he had made the hearts of them that heard 
him melt like wax at the burning words which fell from his lips—he raised his 
right arm in the face of his congregation, and called Heaven to witness that he 
cursed the author of “ Diavola.” 

In the midst of Laurence’s fierce crusade against spiritual wickedness in general 
and the teachings of “ Diavola” in particular, he was one day surprised to receive 
a visit from Mrs. Lumley, the wife of the Squire of Sunningly, about whom he 
had heard nothing for several years. Austin was not the type of cleric whom 
sentimental women delight to honour as the repository of all their semi-hysterical 
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doubts and difficulties, and for whom they manufacture innumerable cushions and 
slippers ; he was made of too stern stuff to be appealed to by either fancy-work 
or fancy-religion ; therefore he waited with some impatience for his fair visitor to 
explain her reasons for taking up his already overcrowded time. 

“T know you are awfully busy with good works and services and things, 
Mr. Laurence,” began Mrs. Lumley, apologetically, “so I won’t detain you for 
more than half a minute; but there is something that I must say to you.” 

The young priest merely bowed his head and waited; he knew, by bitter 
experience, that a feminine half-minute is often as a thousand years to the waiting 
victim ; and he also knew that a woman has the inalienable last word all the sooner 
if the man does not speak at all. 

“Tt is about my sister Josephine,’ 
you remember her?” 

“Certainly I do,” replied Austin; but he did not think it necessary to add 
how very rarely nowadays he recalled the memory of his faithless love. 

“T have only just found out why your engagement with her was broken off, and 
I want to explain.” 

“There is not the slightest need to explain anything now, Mrs. Lumley,” said 
Austin, smiling: “in fact, such an explanation would be as much out of date as a 
discussion as to who wrote the Letters of Junius, or on which side of Whitehall 
Charles I. was beheaded.” 

“ But I must explain—I can’t rest till I do. I have only just discovered that 
you quarrelled with Josephine because you fancied you saw Captain ‘Tarletan kiss 
her at Mrs. Selby’s dance. You were mistaken. It was I whom you saw in the 
conservatory with Frank ‘Tarletan.” 

“ You ?” 

“Yes, I; but Josephine and I were so awfully alike in those days, don’t you 
know?” continued Mrs. Lumley, growing nervous as Austin’s brow darkened, “ that 
we were constantly being taken for one another. On that particular night, too, we 
were both dressed in white satin. I remember those gowns perfectly, because I had 
mine dyed afterwards and made into a tea-gown. It dyed extremely well—a lovely 
apple-green—and I think it would have been the prettiest tea-gown I ever saw, 
if my maid hadn’t cut it a little too short in the waist,” added the lady, growing 
retrospective and therefore garrulous. 

Laurence looked cold and stern. 

“Why didn’t your sister tell me the truth at the time?” he asked. 

“She did tell you part of the truth, you know, and you were too high-and- 
mighty to believe her. She swore to you that she had never entered the conservatory 
at all that night, and no more she had. But she wouldn’t tell you that it was I 
whom you had seen, because she knew what a row my husband would have made 
if he had heard of it. He was dreadfully fussy about things like that.” 

“And rightly so!” thundered Austin. 

For the first time in his life he began to be angry with himself, and consequently 
felt the necessity of punishing some one else severely. 

“Of course,” Mrs. Lumley agreed pacifically. ‘ But Frank and I at that time 
were both extremely young and extremely foolish. Naturally, if I had had any idea 
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that the thing would get Josephine into trouble, I should have spoken right out, 
and braved my dear old Colonel’s justifiable wrath. But Jo was better and cleverer 
than I was, you know, and always took the burdens off my shoulders ; so I never 
bothered my head about her affairs—I felt she was able to take care of herself.” 


“ Women are very selfish!” exclaimed Austin judicially. 
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“Austin... called Heaven to witness that he cursed the author of ‘Diavola."’ 


“Some are, but not all. If my sister had been a little more selfish she wouldn’t 
have lost her heart’s desire. I have only just found out that that nonsense between 
me and Frank Tarletan was what really estranged you and Josephine, so I have 
come to tell you how frightfully sorry I am, and to ask you to forgive me.” 

“JT have nothing to forgive, Mrs. Lumley, for I am convinced that your sister 
and I could never have been happy together. My love for her was a midsummer 
madness ; when I was with her I was fairly intoxicated by her wonderful. fascination, 
and completely lost my head.” 

“Josephine had a tremendous charm for some people,” remarked Mrs. Lumley 
musingly. “I am better-looking than she is actually, but she was always the more 
attractive. I wonder how she does it.” 
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“You see, I am not a marrying man,” continued Austin, not heeding her 
interruption ; “after the first intoxication was over, I should again have returned to 
my work and found it my greatest interest; and domestic life might have interfered 
with it and worried me. But, by the way, how is your sister? Well and happy, 
I trust.” 

“T am afraid that she is neither,” sighed Mrs. Lumley. “She married Sir 
George Serracold a year ago, but it is not at all a happy marriage. I think she 
only cared for his title and he for her money. But I mustn’t waste your valuable 
time any longer.” 

And with a hasty adieu Mrs. Lumley. withdrew. 

Austin Laurence went back to his interrupted duties, wondering why on earth 
the Colonel’s wife had thought fit to hinder him for such a thing as this. True, 
he had believed himself to be heart-broken ten years ago, when his engagement 
ended, and when he was so bitterly—and, as he now learned, unjustly—disappointed 
in Josephine Crawley. He had likewise believed himself to be heart-broken thirty 
years ago, when he lost the elephant out of his Noah’s Ark; but if any one had 
stopped him now in his busy life to inform him’ that he need fret no longer, as 
the elephant had been found in the old compound at Lahore, he would have felt 
much the same towards that messenger as he felt towards Mrs. Lumley. 

His day of small things was over, he said to himself; he had outgrown alike 
the elephant and Josephine. 





IV. 
The thunder-clouds fled backwards like a scroll, 
The vivid lightnings round the heavens ran, 
While Truth pronounced her sentence on my soul— 
‘*Thou art the man!” 
Found Guilty. 


“Do you know, Lady Serracold, that this is the third time that I have picked 
up your dinner-napkin since we sat down, and we are only at the first entrée? 
‘The dinner is as yet young; but I, alas! am not.” 

Lady Serracold laughed. 

“T am so sorry, Major Newdigate. I seem to be a ‘sliding-scale’: I haven’t 
the faintest idea what that means, but it sounds income-taxy and death-dutiful.” 

“Pray don’t regret the circumstance, my dear lady: it is a pleasure to me to 
do anything for you, and in this case the pleasure is so intense as to be ‘almost 
pain.’ But don’t you think it would be a good plan if I sat under the table and 
kept throwing it back ?” 

“T daresay it would; and you would look rather nice crouching under the 
shadow of the table-cloth, and hurling defiance and a dinner-napkin at me. A sort 
of companion study to ‘ Ajax defying the Lightning,’ don’t you know?” 

“ But it might slightly interfere with the thread of conversation, if Ajax were 
hiding under the table and the lightning dining above it. It is bad enough below 
the salt, but still worse below the table, I should imagine.” 

“Oh! it wouldn’t interfere with my conversation in the least,” her ladyship 
assured him: “ you see I have always to talk down to you, and you have to look 
up to me, wherever we may happen to be placed at table.” 

“That is so: nevertheless continual dinner-napkin-hunts in the middle of a 
substantial meal are things which wither me and stale my infinite variety. So if 
you continue to be a sliding-scale, I think I should prefer to sit under the table 
and dine off meat-lozenges.” 
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“Did you ever eat a meat-lozenge, Major Newdigate ?” 
“Once it was made of horse-flesh, I believe, to judge from the taste, and not 
very fresh at that.” 

“Tt was high horse, I expect: an animal better for riding than eating, I should 
imagine,” remarked Lady Serracold. 

Major Newdigate smiled. “A very happy supposition,” he said; ‘ and— 
a propos de bottes (1 don’t know the French for meat-lozenges) have you read 
‘ Diavola ’?” 

“Yes, I have read it, 
about it.” 

“Tt is a marvellously clever book, and extremely unpleasant. But in spite of 
its unpleasantness I think it is the most fascinating book I ever read—and the 
most dangerous.” 

“ Have they found out yet who the author is?” 

“T believe they have.” 

“How very interesting! Do tell me, as I am consumed with curiosity on the 
subject.” 

“JT hear that it is a parson somewhere in the East End,” replied Major 
Newdigate. 

“A parson! why, it isn’t a bit the sort of book that a clergyman would write,” 
exclaimed Lady Serracold with surprise. 

“Don’t be too sure of that: those parson-chaps are cleverer than you think,” 
the Major assured her, “and this is a specially clever one. His name is Laurence— 
Austin Laurence—and he is one of the best preachers in London.” 

Lady Serracold’s face lost its usual mocking expression, and became extremely 
interested. 

“ Did you ever hear him?” she asked. 

“Once: and it was the best sermon I ever heard in my life. It kept thrilling 
all down your back like an electric battery, don’t you know? and made you want 
to dash out of church, and be a martyr or a missionary or something before you 
had your lunch.” 

“T know.” 

“ And then he had such a fine voice and read the Prayers so awfully well,’ 
continued the Major enthusiastically ; “you felt it quite a pleasure to keep the 
Commandments, he put them to you so nicely; and he is such an awfully 
good-looking chap into the bargain.” 

“Yes, he is extremely handsome; or, at any rate, he used to be in the days 
when I knew him. But I thought he hated ‘ Diavola,’ and had cursed the author 
of it from his pulpit.” 

“So he did; but that was just his sharpness. He knew well enough that 
public condemnation of a thing is about the best advertisement that a thing can 
have; and he was cute enough to advertise his own book in that particular way. 
It was far more effective and original than telling every railway passenger in England 
not to worry but to read ‘ Diavola’!” 

“JT don’t believe it!” said Lady Serracold, with some warmth. “ Austin 
Laurence was the last man to do such a thing as that.” 

The Major raised his eyebrows. 

“My dear Lady Serracold, I am old enough to have learnt that the last person 
who would do such a thing, is invariably the person by whom that thing is done. 
It is as inevitable as the occurrence of the unexpected. But of course if Mr. 
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Laurence is a friend of yours——’ 
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replied the lady; “but I don’t know what to think 
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“He is not a friend of mine,” interrupted Lady Serracold hastily. “I don’t 
know him at all now; but in the days when I believed in anything I believed in 
him. So he is interesting to me as the monument of a forgotten faith—like 
Stonehenge or the Parthenon, don’t you know.” (Her ladyship was herself again.) 

“And what was he like in the days when you believed in things?” asked 
Major Newdigate, with some curiosity. 

“Very upright, and very cold, and very hard, and very narrow.” 

“T see: more like Stonehenge than the Parthenon,” murmured the Major. 

Lady Serracold laughed, and continued her description : 

“He was an extremely improving person, even in his youngest days; and he 
was always dressed in a little brief authority ; and he lived entirely upon mint, 
anise and cumin.” 

“And was he given to falling in love? Some curates are, you know.” 

“ Merely as a recreation; love was to him what football is to some men and 
whist to others.” 

“What an admirable and withal wise young man! But you do not seem to 
fully appreciate his merits, Lady Serracold.” 

“T hardly ever think of him; but when I do it is with respect. As I told 
you, it is long ages since I saw him; but even now I feel I could hang wreaths 
upon him once a year, as if he were a statue or a tombstone.” 

And then the conversation drifted into other channels. 

How the rumour first got wind nobody knew; but the generally received 
opinion was that the popular preacher, Austin Laurence, was the anonymous author 
of “ Diavola.” And it was an opinion which had many and divers supporters ; for 
the world did not love the eloquent young prophet, who had so fearlessly denounced 
it and all that appertained to it, and was thankful for an excuse to turn again and 
rend him. At first Austin laughed the vile calumny to scorn, and scouted the 
idea that any one could believe so monstrous a lie; but after a time it dawned 
upon him that people did believe it, and that consequently his popularity and— 
still worse—his power were on the wane. Valiantly the young priest faced the 
calumniating world, and sternly he defied it: but the lie gained ground all the 
same; and, like the grain of mustard seed, grew so rapidly and to such huge 
dimensions, that all those little birds who carry round the gossip joyfully made 
their nests in the branches of it. At last the report became such a scandal that 
his Bishop spoke to Laurence on the subject, and told the young vicar that it 
was his duty either to prove the falsity of the charge, or else to retire from the 
headship of his Church-house. Austin’s pride was so wounded by this that he 
declined to justify himself in any way, and at once dismissed all the curates and 
lay-helpers committed to his charge; and not long after this he resigned his living 
also, without deigning to offer any explanation. Foolish, doubtless, but natural in 
a man of his sensitive temperament; for to persons of his type of mind, cutting 
off their noses to spite their faces becomes almost as inevitable an operation as 
vaccination. Although Laurence was hurt to the quick by the thought that the 
people with whom and for whom he had worked could believe him guilty of this 
thing, he could not but perceive that much in “ Diavola” savoured of his style, 
and that the manner was his though the matter was unspeakably abhorrent to him. 
The voice that spake was Jacob’s, but the hands were the hands of Esau ; and 
he longed to discover the name of the traitor who had thus borrowed his touch 
and taken away his: blessing. One thought alone upheld Austin Laurence in the 
valley of humiliation through which he was travelling—namely, the consciousness 
that, though all men spoke evil of him, in the sight of Heaven he was guiltless 
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of the sin laid to his charge. Nevertheless the iron entered into his soul when 
he saw himself held up to scorn by a merciless press, and his testimony to the 
truth sneered at as a cunning advertisement to draw attention to the book he had 
pretended to denounce. In addition to his other sorrows, poverty soon stared 
Laurence in the face; for as in the time of his prosperity he had given away all 
that he had, so he had laid up no treasure for himself against the day of adversity. 
Of the mammon of unrighteousness he had never made friends ; and now that he 
had failed, its habitations were not open to him. But the end was not yet. 

Strangely enough, the memory of Josephine haunted him in these dark days 
as it had not haunted him for years. Now that he was cut off from his former 
multifarious duties, he had time to remember that she had not kissed Captain 
Tarletan after all, and that the real Josephine and the ideal Josephine were again 
reunited in one person. All the old feelings, which had lain stagnant for years, 
came over him, like accumulated interest in the savings-bank, which increases all 
the more quickly when not applied for; and he remembered with tenderness the 
old days at Sunningly. He realised, with distressing clearness, that Josephine would 
never have believed a word against him, whatever the world might say; and he 
could not help smiling as he imagined the extremely vigorous and _ injudicious 
epithets she would have applied to all those (not even excluding the Bishop) who 
had leagued themselves together against him. He also wondered why it had not 
occurred to him to kick Captain Tarletan that memorable evening in the conservatory ; 
and he blamed himself for the omission. He would not actually have kicked the 
man, he decided—it would have degraded his cloth to do so; but it degraded his 
manhood not to have wanted to do so, and for this he thought scorn of himself. 
It also distressed Austin to recall how Mrs. Lumley had told him that Josephine’s 
marriage was not a happy one: and then he wanted to kick Sir George Serracold 
for not making her happy: and then he wanted to kick himself for having made 
her so dreadfully unhappy all those years ago: and then he wondered if she were 
much altered, and if the curly wisp of hair that used to stray across her forehead 
at Sunningly continued to stray in London over the same delightful ground. And 
then he thought of how happy they might have been together if he had not been 
such a self-righteous, conceited young ass; and with all his thinking he never once 
thought of the fact that if he had married Josephine, he would never have been 
as miserably poor as he was now. Josephine’s money had ever been a negligible 
quantity in his estimate of her. 

One memorable day, as Laurence was sitting alone in his wretched little lodging, 
a letter was brought to him, addressed in a well-remembered hand. He broke the 
seal, and read as follows :— 


“ AUSTIN LAURENCE, -— 

“T am a dying woman, so they tell me, and am going to the south of France 
to die decently and in order, and as a fashionable woman should. And there is something 
that I must tell you before I go. It was I who wrote ‘ Diavola.’ Perhaps you are 
shocked at this—you were so easily shocked in the old days, you know: but it was you 
who rendered me capable of writing such a book, and I want you to have the full credit 
of your handiwork. I was a good woman when I was engaged to you—I should have 
been a still better one had you married me. But you were stern and hard and cold; 
and though you walked humbly, you did not love mercy. You flung me away from you 
when you imagined that I had fallen short of your ideal and proved myself an unworthy 
helpmeet for such a piece of perfection as yourself; and when I prayed for pardon, 
you hardened your heart against me. Your charge was, as you now know, an unfounded 
one—but that is immaterial: that you judged me unjustly was merely your ignorance 
and therefore pardonable ; that you could judge any one so unmercifully was your sin, 
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and for this you must answer. You made religion so hideous to me that I put it far 
from me, and for this you must some day give an account. My life has been neither 
happy nor profitable—but had you been less hard to me, it might have been better. 
You have made me such as I am; and such as I am, I have written ‘ Diavola.’ I hear 
that people say that it is in your style: I caught the tricks of your style in the days 
when I loved you so well, and strove to mould my character upon yours. I also hear 
that the suspicion that you are the author has ruined you; therefore I have left you a 
large legacy in my will, for I do not wish you to want bread because of me, though 
[ trust that leanness withal may be sent into your soul. I hope you will remember 
as long as you live—and perchance afterwards—that your self-righteousness doomed a 
fellow-creature to perdition. You solemnly cursed the author who poisoned men’s 
minds by the teachings of ‘ Diavola’: take heed that your curse does not fall on your 
own head, because you did this thing, and because you had no pity. I have nothing 
more to say to you, Austin Laurence, the only man whom I ever loved. The life which 
you spoiled is nearly over, and the soul is departing which you refused to save alive. 
I do not care, for you rendered them both alike worthless to me long ago. 
“Yours, as you made me, 
“ JOSEPHINE SERRACOLD.” 


Then, at last, Austin Laurence bowed his head in his hands, and knew that 
his cup of anguish was filled to the brim. No longer could he stand upright in 
his integrity and defy the calumniating world; no longer could he raise a bold front 
among his fellows, and protest in his innocence; for he felt that in the sight of 
Heaven he verily and indeed was the author of “ Diavola.” 


‘ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


HOW MANY TIMES? 


TOLD her I loved her; I told her that no man 
Had e’er loved, or could love, a true woman more; 
Swore she could trust my vows. She lifted her eyebrows 
Saying ‘‘ How many times have you said that before?” 


I called Heav’n to witness I loved but her only, 
And her sweet little hand I bent lovingly o’er: 

Said I loved to distraction. She came closer a fraction, 
Saying “ How many times have you said that before ? ” 


Ne’er before, I assured her, had I for one moment 
E’er looked on a woman with love like now, or 
Had one other entrapped me. She playfully slapped me, 
And asked me “to whom I had said that before?” 


Then I saw by her lips she was waiting for something, 
And I seized her, and kissed her, and said o’er and o’er, 
+99 


“My darling, I love you—I love you—I love you! 
Said she, “How many times have you said that before ?” 


LEONARD GREENWOOD. 








FIRST 
CROSSING 


or SPIT 


HE west coast of Spitsbergen is the most easily accessible portion of arctic 

land. This is because the waters of the Gulf Stream reach thus high without 

altogether parting with their warmth, and so open a great bay in the ice-covering 
of the North Polar Ocean. Spitsbergen happens to touch the east side of this bay ; its 
west coast therefore can be reached by ships in summer time with relative ease and 
safety. ‘The main island is penetrated by a great many deep bays or fjords. Chief 
amongst these is the famous Ice I‘jord, which goes far in and divides into many minor 
branches, such as Safe Haven, North Fjord, Dickson’s Bay, and Klaas Billen Bay, 
to the north ; Green Harbour, Coal Bay, Advent Bay, and Sassen Bay to the south. 
Of these, Advent Bay is the best harbour—well protected against the packing in of 
drift ice, and usually open by the month of June. 

The party, of which I had the honour to be leader, and whose object was to 
explore the almost utterly unknown interior of Spitsbergen, chose Advent Bay for 
its landing point and base. We were seven in number: Dr. Gregory of the British 
Museum, and of East African renown; Mr. A. Trevor-Battye, explorer of Kolguef 
Island; Mr. E. J. Garwood, an expert mountaineer; Mr. H. E. Conway, artist ; and 
myself, with two Norwegian seamen. 

On June 17th, 1896, we approached the mouth of Ice Fjord through a quantity of 
drift ice. Drift ice, in fact, had rendered navigation difficult for some two hundred 
miles. We met it first far south of the South Cape of Spitsbergen, and had to go 
away westward to pass around or through it. Herr Andrée’s ship, the Vzrgo, containing 
his men and his balloon, which left Troms6 two days before us, was more pestered 
by the drift ice than even we were. To circumvent it they worked eastward, and came 
into still worse troubles, which we avoided and so reached Ice Fjord before them. 
Nothing, I think, in all the world is more beautiful than drift ice on calm water in 
sunshine. ‘The drift ice about Spitsbergen does not consist of great bergs, but only 
of broken floes—lumps of ice for the most part not high above the water nor more 
than half an acre in extent. It comes from the polar pack, which, being formed 
in the sea, is never very thick. Great icebergs must be formed on land. They 
are pieces broken from the snout of thick glaciers. In Greenland such are produced, 
tumbled into the sea, and brought down by the polar current into the Atlantic, 
where passengers to the United States see them with wonder. ‘These, however, 
are small to the enormous bergs which jostle on the Southern Ocean. The south 
polar region consists of a vast continent buried beneath a huge glacial covering, 
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which on all sides sheds icebergs into the sea—things sometimes twenty miles long 
and a thousand feet thick, the like of which never appear in northern waters. 

The small masses around Spitsbergen are quite large enough to send an iron 
ship to the bottom; for in the freezing water iron becomes brittle, and a mere tap 
cracks a plate. Ships for arctic navigation are made of wood, and the propeller has 
only two flanges, so that it can be set straight up and down for protection. 
Our ship was of iron, and had a propeller with more than two flanges, so that we 
had to navigate with exceeding care—going very slowly and winding in and out to 
avoid coniact even with the smallest block. At first this had to be done in fog, 
but later on the sun shone forth and made the ripples dance with delight all over 
the sea, whilst the floes shone like great masses of silver inlaid with the loveliest 
blue enamel. On some of the floes were seals, asleep after a day’s fishing. 
Countless birds hurried about—fulmar petrels, gulls of all sorts, little awks, puffins, 
and I know not what others, flying, diving, plashing on to the water or rising from 
it as we went by. 

At last we came to the mouth of the fjord, in a moment of such beauty that it 
can seldom there have been surpassed. ‘The air was absolutely clear, the sky a soft 
delicate blue; all around were mountains deep in snow down to the water’s edge, 
which was overhung by huge snow-cornices. Far into the recesses of the sound we 
could see the snow mountains stretching—some steep and rugged like the Alps, 
others flat-topped and level—tablelands and plateaux of great extent, cut into by 
wide valleys. A series of great glaciers swept grandly down to the sea on the 
north, with their splendid ice-cliff fronts mirrored in the waters. It was a picture 
woven, as it were, in sunlight and silver—a sight to quicken the pulse and raise 
the arctic fever in any child of nature. 

The fjord ahead was full of floating ice. I landed with the ice-master 
to climb a hill and look for a lead through it. Garwood, finding us gone on 
shore, followed, and, climber-like, made straight for the boldest peak in sight, the 
precipitous Mount Starashchin, which he climbed alone, up a steep and _ rotten 
rock face, down which avalanches were falling, and then along a corniced snow- 
ridge. I infinitely regretted not being with him, for the view must have been, 
and was, indescribably superb. We found a lead and went ahead, leaving an open 
boat to bring Garwood on; but ill-luck presently drove us back again, so that he 
was enabled to rejoin us without the long delay I feared for him. 

Two days we had to wait about in the fjord, trying to push through the ice 
without success. It kept coming in with the tide from the sea, and then drifted 
about, first packing over on to the north side of the bay and then on to the 
south. At first one does not realise the danger of this slow-moving ice. A 
lump is drifted against the shore, another against that, others again against the 
second, and so on, till a huge and crushing field of ice-blocks is formed, whose 
pressure would flatten any ship not specially built to resist it. At last wind, tides, 
and currents were favourable. The ice-blocks separated, and we could wind our 
way inwards with slow and creeping motion. ‘The farther in we came the more 
exciting was the work. At last we were off Advent Point, and the mouth of the 
little bay was open, with open water round the corner, between a protecting spit 
and the fast ice that filled all the head of Advent Bay. 

While we were at the mouth of Ice Fjord, a rowing-boat came off to us, 
containing two seamen, a Norwegian and a Lapp. We thought they were from 
some walrus sloop, but when they came on deck they had another story to tell, and 
a tragic one. They were the only survivers of the crew of a hunters’ sloop, which 
came up the year before to shoot reindeer. ‘They shot seventy and brought them 
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One of the Norwegians who survived the winter ; asleep in their winter quarters. 


aboard ; then, in the month of October, sailed away to return home to Tromso. 
But when they reached the mouth of Ice Fjord, behold! fast ice stretched right 
across it. ‘They were shut in—prisoners of the arctic winter that was coming on. 
Returning to the safe anchorage of Advent Bay, they landed all their stores, piled 
the reindeer in a great heap on the beach, and made for themselves a hut, by 
digging a hole in the ground and roofing it over with spars and sails. ‘Their 
work was barely done before the long night began. When their coals gave out 
they fetched others from the hills on a sledge they made. 3ears visited them, 
and were shot. They lived on their reindeer. Presently the skipper was stricken 
with scurvy, and so was their fourth companion. They moved across the fjord over 
the ice to an old warmly built hut on Cape Thordsen. Three of them returned to 
fetch food, leaving the other too frost-bitten and sick to move. The ice broke up, 
and they could not return. No one knows what happened to the abandoned man. 
His body has not been recovered. Then the skipper died at Advent Point. They 
could not bury him—the ground was too hard—they put his body into two sugar 
barrels and covered it with a sail. There it lay till we came. We also saw the 
hut just as it had been used, and all the signs of the struggle through which the 
survivors had passed. In the fast ice was their old cutter, still frozen up, and 
never destined to sail again ; for her timbers were squeezed together, her sides rent, 
and she only awaited the summer thaw to go to the bottom. 

The work of landing our goods and getting things in order for a start kept us 
busy for two days. We had with us two Norwegian ponies to drag sledges, and 
two Norwegians to help us with them and with our open walrus boat. The ponies 
proved excellent beasts, and served us well; the men were far less satisfactory. 
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With difficulty we got the beasts ashore, for the barge, brought to land them in, 
fell overboard and was smashed in half. There was no time to be lost. Ice came 
packing into the bay—a long slow procession of huge masses which almost filled 
it and hardly left room for the steamer. She must get away as quickly as possible. 
At last it became imperative for her to move, so she started off, still distributing 
things overboard to a boat as she went. For several hours we watched her winding 
through the ice before she came into open water and could head for the sea. 

We were not alone on the barren shore, for men were working near us, digging 
foundations for a tourist-hut that was to be erected; and there were, besides, a 
party of scientific Swedes—Baron De Geer, Lieutenant Knorring, and their men— 
who had come up to make a detailed survey of the coasts of Ice Fjord. All, 
however, had their own work to do, and there was little time to spend in conver- 
sation ; moreover, the continuous day set us adrift from one another in the matter 
of hours, so that one man’s rest time was another’s period of work. Within 
forty-eight hours we had all our things unpacked, our sledges prepared and laden, 
our apparatus in order, and Garwood and I could bid farewell to our comrades 
and make a start inland. 

The way ahead seemed easy: we promised ourselves a swift advance. How 
little we knew! From camp on the spit we looked straight up Advent Bay and the 
valley at its head—a valley sloping very slightly upwards and gradually curving round 
out of sight to the left or east. Hills on either hand sloped gently down to the 
valley floor. ‘The slopes, and even a great part of the floor, were covered with 
snow. The hilltops were buried in cloud. There was no beach to the bay on 
the west side, which we had to follow, for a low cliff aligned the water. We had 


to traverse above this cliff. It seemed an easy task, and we set forward gaily, 


driving the ponies along. ‘The first half-mile was good enough going. ‘Then came 
a stony area, where a stream from the hills had formed a “fan” of broken rocks, 
The stream in flood-time, when the snows are rapidly melting, frequently changes 
its channel and wanders about over this broad stony slope, cutting furrows into it. 
We had to go over these. The sledges plunged down into the furrows and had 
to be lugged up on the other side. The angular stones scraped the wood runners 
away, and the banging and bumping strained the whole machine. If we had known 
that this kind of work was to be of frequent occurrence we should have turned 
back at once, nailed extra planks on to the runners and fastened strips of hoop 
iron along below them. But every one had told us that the interior was to be 
snow, and we had come prepared for that. Our sledges were made for traversing 
snow-sheets and glaciers, not stone-slopes. 

Beyond the stones came bogs, into which the ponies went knee deep. These 
were bogs of earth and moss. We were destined to meet others much worse in 
character, consisting of mere stones and mud, the most unsupporting substance 
in nature; also snow-bogs, of which anon. Plunging through the bogs was very 
hard work for the beasts, and they soon became tired, being as yet in poor condition. 
A little farther was a new difficulty. The bog slope was cut down by a stream 
into a deep gully with almost vertical sides about forty feet high. The gully was 
full of snow almost to the brim, and the snow was soft. Such gullies were 
frequent impediments to our advance. ‘The snow was very rotten, so that the 
ponies sank in up to their bellies and became fast fixed. We had to go before 
them and beat down a hard track, seeking out places where the foundation snow 
was as firm as possible. Often we had to dig the ponies out or use one to haul 
out the other. As the season advanced these troughs were more and more horrible, 
for the snow became waterlogged and slushy, giving no support, but offering great 
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Loading the sledges 


resistance to any one pushing forward. ‘They were as wet as water and as cold as 
ice. Even the sledges used to sink into them and get stuck, involving sometimes 
about an hour’s work before we were over. In a hundred yards would come another 
—and so on. 

As long as the cliff lasted we were forced to traverse the slope above it and cross 
an alternation of bogs and snow-filled gullies. About the middle of August we 
should have had fewer of these troubles, for the snow is melted by then, the bogs 
begin to dry and the gullies are clear; but we had to buy experience, like other 
people. For many hours we toiled that day, making slow progress. At last we 
reached the head of the bay, and could descend from the slopes on to the bottom 
of the valley. But here came stones again, for the whole place was a mere 
network of streams with bogs between. The snow was everywhere melting and 
pouring down into the valley bottoms. Every fifty yards came a stream which 
had to be waded, and the land between the streams was so soft and wet that on 
the whole we preferred the water. The streams were generally rapid. When they 
were deep enough they rolled the sledges over and over, twisting up the traces 
about the ponies’ heels, so that they jibbed and kicked. This always happened 
when the water was deepest. Of course, we became soaked through and through. 
The temperature of the water was 32° Fahr. 

Several large valleys opened in the hills on our right, and there the network 
of waters became more complex and the streams more numerous. ‘There were 
also many snow-bogs to be waded through—flat puddings of snow into which one 
plunged; the hole made by a leg was instantly filled with green-looking water 
when the leg was withdrawn. A few hours of this kind of work was all we 
could manage. ‘Thoroughly tired out, we pitched our little camp that evening on 
a damp knoll about six miles crow-flight from Advent Point. The ponies were 
hobbled, given a feed of oats, and turned out to graze on such moss and young 
plants as they could find. Rain fell heavily, the wind howled, and banged the 
little tent about, but we slept well in our reindeer-skin bags. 

Next morning, as the ponies were being harnessed, one of them gave us the 
slip, and made off to Advent Point. We sent our Norwegian back to fetch him, 
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and he was gone four-and-twenty hours. Meanwhile, Garwood and I forged ahead 
with the other pony—making a double journey, first with one sledge then with the 
second. The march was more laborious than the former, for there was more 
boggy snow to be crossed, and more deep streams, which here flowed between 
snow banks of such little consistency that we always fell through them into the 
water. We pitched our second camp on a dry mound, commanding a good view 
down the valley to the now distant fjord. 

By this time the sledges were so damaged that it was necessary to take them 
eriously in hand. We decided, therefore, to send them down to the base camp 
to be mended as soon as the second pony returned. ‘There was leisure for this, 
seeing that we had reached the foot of an interesting group of mountains, into 
which we intended to make a series of expeditions before proceeding farther. 
Accordingly, the ponies went off with the two sledges and the carcases of two reindeer 
for coast consumption, whilst Garwood and I turned our attention to the hills. 
There was the usual grey cloud blanket close overhead ; but we had already learnt 
that if we were to wait for fine weather we should accomplish nothing, so we set 
forward to take our chance. 

A snowy side-valley opened just behind camp. We began by going up this and 
then turning up the hills beside it. There was a snow-slope to be climbed, and 
then a lot of broken rocks, full of fossils, which led Garwood to an_ interesting 
discovery. Above these came a ridge, first of snow, presently of rocks. The 
rock-ridge was very narrow and utterly rotten; a mere straight-sided wall, as 
it were loosely built together out of any shaped stones, and with several windows 
in it. This wall stood on the ridge like a comb on a cock’s head. We crawled 
along the top of the wall, and felt it quake and grumble beneath us: masses of it 
we knocked down as we passed. Higher up it became broader, and then we 
noticed that the clouds were vanishing and the view becoming absolutely clear. 
At length we reached the top of a ridge, and found, not a peak, but a great undulating 
snow-field of wide extent, which invited us to cross it. What a wonderful walk 
that was !—air perfectly clear, a new world of snow on all sides, peaks jutting up 
here and there, and then, away to the north, the bright effulgence of Ice Fjord with 
the midnight sun burning as at noonday over it. The snow surface littered 
about us, and the sunshine was shivered by the ice-crystals into a glorious rainbow, 
actually lying on the snow field into which we trod. 

For a couple of hours we marched southwards, going first rather down, then 
uphill, and finally up a crest of snow that grew narrower and narrower. ‘The track 
of a fox led us to the top of a peak (Fox Peak), whence an enchanting and 
indescribable prospect burst upon us. For now we were on one of the highest 
points along the backbone of this part of Spitsbergen between Ice Fjord and Van 
Mijens Bay. A _ valley plunged down at our feet and led away to the latter. 
Unfortunately it was filled with a soft grey bed of cloud like eider-down, hiding 
alike the valley floor and the water of Van Mijens Bay. Intoxicated with the 
beauty of the scene, we returned in our steps to camp. 

We now knew the lie of the land, and could make plans for exploration. 
Accordingly next day we started to cross the range on whose crest Tox Peak 
stood. It would be a two days’ excursion at least, and we could carry no tent; but 
we filled our packs with food and instruments, and set forward gaily. The valley 
behind camp led to a glacier, up which we trudged towards a snowy col or pass 
just below Fox Peak. Thick winter snow covered the glacier, and made walking 
tedious ; it was, however, nothing to the soft snow bed that enveloped: the glacier on 
the other side, as we presently discovered. Clouds hung low overhead again, and 
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“* Waterfall-camp.” 


snow or rain fell at intervals. We floundered and waded on, and after some 
hours came below the ice on to bogs which seemed like a paved road by contrast. 
The valley led us down. Several glaciers emptied into it, and below one of these 
was a peculiar area of ice, cut into channels and holes by a stream. All these 
holes and channels were filled with slushy snow bogs, into one of which I fell up 
to the neck. It mattered little. We pounded on down the valley, crossing countless 
gullies, hour after hour. Dog-tired, we found a dry spot, the first we had seen, 
which happened also to be a little sheltered by two walls of snow, high enough 
to keep off the wind. Here we lay down and tried to sleep—our only covering a 
small oilskin coat into which we wrapped our feet. 

Rain fell on us at intervals; it was icy cold. A few hours of that sort of 
rest sufficed. When we set forward our limbs were as stiff as pokers and the joints 
wanted oiling. A short further walk brought us to a wide open swamp, which 
stretched to the waters of Van Mijens Bay. The problem of crossing this part of 
the island was solved, and the route surveyed. We had only to accomplish the 
return to camp. Another route was chosen from the head of the valley, and a 
: different pass crossed. It was not so high, but it was more tedious than Fox pass, 
for the snow was so deep and long. A great lake of snow-bog, far too deep to be 
waded, had to be circumvented. Before camp was reached we were so dog-tired we 
could hardly drag ourselves along. 


When the sledges returned only one of them was mended. Gregory came up 
! with them, and accompanied us forward. We now marched east, to reach the deep 


bad 


valley that we expected to find cutting the island across from Sassen Bay to 
Agardh’s Bay. Three marches, all very laborious, brought us into it at a point 
where a side-stream tumbles in a muddy waterfall to join the Sassendal river. Here 
we pitched “ Waterfall Camp,” and spent a week climbing the peaks about, whilst 


—_ we 
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Gregory went back to Advent Bay for new sledges, which he brought by boat to 
Sassen Bay, and so up to our camp. It was a week of brilliant weather and glorious 
views. ‘The mountains were easy to climb, but full of geological and geographical 
interest. Plenty of wild reindeer were seen, some so little timid that they came 
to investigate our tent and permitted us to photograph them from close range. 

The Sassendal was the valley we expected to find and follow, acting on the 
advice of Mons. Rabot; but its head is filled by a glacier draining a sheet of 
inland ice, and not leading in the direction of Agardh’s Bay. Setting forward 
again, we mounted the valley, trying to find a way out of it in a suitable direction. 
Our first attempt led to a cud de sac, and was a failure. Farther up, near the foot 
of the glacier, we had better success, and found a long side valley that led eastward 
by a slow rise. The river, as we mounted beside it, grew smaller. We came 
within (as I reckoned) ten miles of the east coast, yet no watershed was visible 
nor any sign of a pass. The bogs continued and the other difficulties. At last 
there were signs ahead of a new kind of ground. Next day we started hopefully 
on, expecting a col. Instead we found the valley bottom composed of ice, with 
ice on both flanking sides—deep, ancient, fossil ice covered with loose rocks. I 
cannot briefly convey the least idea of the difficulties and perils of this passage. 
Once the whole caravan nearly slid with the stones down an ice-slope, below which 
was a precipice of ice overhanging the river. After many hours’ work this difficulty 
was passed. A corner was rounded, and a straight reach of naked valley led to 
where a great wall of ice seemed to bar the head of the valley across. The 
intervening mile or two seemed quite easy. It proved almost impassable. The 
ground gave hardly any support. Again and again we became so firmly set in the 
bogs that extrication seemed impossible. At last the foot of the wall was reached 
with incredible labour, and camp pitched. The ponies could go no farther. 

I set forth immediately up a ridge to look over the wall. An hour’s climb 
enabled me to accomplish this. It was the side of a great glacier three miles 
wide, beyond which came a mud flat, and then the sea, across which, at a distance 
of more than forty miles, Edges Land was visible. I climbed on up the ridge and 
then along a long hill for three miles or so up to the edge of the inland ice, 
whence the great glacier flowed down. It was a wonderful scene—the glittering 
world of ice with blue lakes in it and great ice-domes rising out of it, white clouds 
rushing overhead in a gale of wind that nearly froze me stiff. Next day, leaving 
the ponies, we three (Gregory, Garwood, and I) set forth together and crossed the 
great glacicr. Luck led us to the edge of the far side at the only point where 
the ice wall could be descended. ‘There the descent was not easy, for the ice wall 
was steep and many steps had to be cut. At last we were on the flat by the tidal 
waters, and the problem of crossing Spitsbergen was solved. 

That night we returned to camp just before the bursting of a hideous gale that 
buried us in snow and drove the ponies frantic. We could not await a clearance, 
for there was no grazing. ‘The return had to be begun at once. I need not describe 
it. Waterfall Camp was reached by forced marches, then Sassen Bay, along the 
shore of which we went, making expeditions inland, till we met our whale-boat and 
rowed back to Advent Bay, arriving there after an absence of over five weeks in 
the interior. 


The remainder of our time in Spitsbergen was spent in a little steamer of twelve 
tons, in which we voyaged round the coasts and up almost all the bays, profiting 
by the unusually open water and visiting large areas which are rarely accessible. 
We almost circumnavigated the isiand, we came close to the seldom seen King 
Karl’s Land, we ascended Wijde Bay to its head, we landed on the Seven Islands. 
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“ Wanted—a drink,” 


It was a most interesting cruise. Space does not permit me to describe it here. 
Shortly after the middle of August our work was done, and we returned to 
Hammerfest just in time to see Dr. Nansen arrive from his splendid achievements 
in the Polar Ocean. ‘This was not the least of the delights of a summer rich in 
happiness, and upon which and its revelations to us of the splendour as well as of 
the toilsomeness of the arctic world we shall always look back with satisfaction. 


W. Martin Conway. 
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NIGHT EXPRESS. 





HE clear moon glitters 
on smooth metal rails 
That flash or gloom in deep 
midsummer night, 
And the keen sparkle of electric 
light 
Shows a long sinuous snake that booms 
and wails 
As it darts throbbingly and dips or trails, 
A ghostly messenger in magic flight ; 
And now, in some deep forest, out of sight, 


I hear its clanging bells and shrieking hails. 













NIGHT EXPRESS. 





THE 
Then, suddenly, upon some slope of hills, 
That lies uncovered to the shining stars, 
I see it flashing with imperious stress, 


And I can feel the passionate vital thrill 





That lifts the living engine and its cars, 


That flames and thunders in the Night Express. 
GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


NEw York, 1897. 




















THE CAMPAIGN OF THE NILE. 
HE Peace of Campo Formio, won by Napoleon’s sword, had left England 
without an ally on the Continent. The powers which had formed the 
coalition of 1793 had fallen off from us, one after the other. Austria, 
driven out of the fairest parts of Italy, had given up the contest, completely 
exhausted. England, saved by St. Vincent* and Camperdown, and relieved at last 
from fear of the mutinies in the fleet, had gained a marked ascendency at sea: 
she had kept the French navy within its harbours in the North, through a system 
of greatly improved blockades ; she was able on her own element to defy France 
and her allies. But rebellion, threatening for years, was coming to a head in 
Ireland; the coup détat of 18th Fructidor had increased the strength of the 
French Government; and France had at last an opportunity to combine her 
immense resources against the ancient enemy. The Directory placed Napoleon 
at the head of what it pompously called “The Army of England”; it invited 
him, in inflated language, “to strike down the tyrant of the seas,” and to “stifle 
him in his own lair.” Napoleon had long before perceived—he retained the 
conviction throughout his career—that England was infinitely the most formidable 
of the foes of France t; he had written that in the struggle which convulsed Europe, 
one or the other power would succumb; he had urged the men in office in Paris 
to spare no effort in concentrating their forces to assail England. He assumed his 
command, and devoted some weeks to exploring the French coasts, and even to 
making preparations, in appearance, to effect the descent. But Napoleon, careful 
in execution no less than grand in conception, soon satisfied himself that France, 
at this juncture, did not possess the means to invade England; her fleets were 
too weak, and were not ready; she had no flotilla able to carry an army across 
the Channel.= His correspondence, nevertheless, proves that, at this very time, 
he had begun to form the gigantic design of the landing of a great host on our 
* See PALL MALL MaGAzINE, November 1897. 
¢ Napoleon (Corr. iii. 392) had significantly remarked: ‘‘Il faut que notre Gouvernement 
détruise la monarchie anglicane, ou il doit s’attendre lui-méme a étre détruit par la corruption 
et les intrigues de ces actifs insulaires. Le moment actuel nous offre un beau jeu. Concentrons 
toute notre activité du céte de la marine, et detruisons l’Angleterre. Cela fait, l'Europe est 4 
nos pieds.”—October 18th, 1797. 
t Corr. iii. 489, 90. 
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shores, and of covering it with a protecting fleet, which he tried to accomplish a 
few years afterwards, and that he had made the calculations which, he hoped, would 
secure success.* 

The young conqueror, meanwhile, had devised another scheme for the aggran- 
disement of France, and for attacking England. His powerful imagination had 
long been attracted toward the East: before he achieved his great deeds in Italy, 
he had brooded, at a desk in Paris, on Eastern conquests. With this object in 
view he had seized the Venetian fleet, and had made himself master of the Ionian 
Islands ; he had advised the Directory to seize Malta and Egypt,t—indeed, a French 
admiral had at his instance attempted to make a piratical descent on Malta.t When 
peace on the Continent had been made, and it had become evident that England 
could not be invaded, Napoleon turned his attention again to the projects in the 
East, which he had hitherto, perhaps somewhat vaguely, entertained. Keeping 
Malta steadily in mind, he pressed the Directory to fit out an expedition, and to 
conquer Egypt, a land which had been an object of French ambition as far back 
as the days of Louis XIV., and which at this moment seemed easy to conquer. 
Napoleon proposed to make Egypt a great French settlement, which would 
indemnify France for the loss of her maritime colonies, and would make _ her 
mistress of the routes of Oriental commerce. But his soaring ambition took a wider 
sweep: he would descend, with an army from the Nile, on the Indus; would attack 
England in India, a seat of new power which had not yet been perfectly secured ; 
nay, on his return would “take Constantinople in reverse,” and overthrow the 
tottering Ottoman Empire. The occasion was propitious, for the Mediterranean 
was, for the present, “a French lake”; the flag of England had long disappeared 
from its waters. These ideas have been often regarded as vainglorious dreams ; 
| Indian soldiers especially have declared that a French army could never have 
7 reached the Peninsula. But Napoleon considered the project possible, and 





deliberately said so at St. Helena;§ and there is high authority to support his 
7 view. || 

The Continent was becoming again disturbed ; the French Revolution remained 
| in conflict with the old order of Monarchic Europe; the Batavian, the Helvetian 
: and the Roman Republics had been added to the Cisalpine, the prize of conquest. 
; Yet the Directory followed their adviser’s counsels ; they were not unwilling to send 
: away a military chief, whose ambition they had had reason to dread. Napoleon 


addressed himself to the enterprise with characteristic energy; he masked his 
preparations with his wonted skill, by making hostile demonstrations along the 


S 

5 * See a most remarkable letter (Corr. iv. 56-7) which foreshadows the celebrated plans 

) formed in 1803-5. Napoleon says, ‘‘ Exécutée de cette mani¢re, et dans les mois de Brumaire 

] et Frimaire, l'invasion en Angleterre serait presque certaine.” 

: + Corr. iii. 293: ‘* Pourquoi ne nous emparerions-nous pas de lile de Malte? . . . Il faudrait nous 

. emparer de l’Egypte. Ce pays n’a jamais appartenu a une nation Européenne.”—Sept. 13th, 1797. 

. t See a very curious letter from Brueys to Napoleon, cited in De la Gravieére, i. 329, 336. 

s § Napoleon’s Commentaries v. 377, ed. 1867. The words of the fallen Emperor are striking : 

‘ *Larmée francaise volait & Damas et a Alep; elle efit été en un clin d’ceil sur ?Euphrate ; les 

r chrétiens de la Syrie, les Druses, les chrétiens de l’Arménie, se fussent joints 4 elle.” Un de 
nous ayant dit qu’on efit été bientét renforcé de 100,000 hommes: ‘Dites de 600,000,’ répond 
PEmpereur. ‘Qui peut calculer ce que c’efit été! J’aurais atteint Constantinople et les Indes. 

it Jaurais changé la face du monde.’” 

n || These remarks of Captain Mahan (‘‘ Sea Power,” i. 299) on Napoleon’s project require attention. 

1S “Dreams! Ibrahim Pasha advanced from Egypt in 1831, took Acre in 1832, and marched into 

4 the heart of Asia Minor, which the battle of Konieh soon after laid at his feet: why not 


Bonaparte? Damascus had already offered him its keys, and the people were eager for the 
overthrow of the pashas.” 
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northern French seaboard. ‘Thirty thousand men, chiefly veterans of the army of 
Italy, and commanded by some of its most distinguished officers, were assembled 
at different points of France and of Italy; and numbers of transports were 
collected at Genoa, Civita Vecchia, Ajaccio, and Toulon, to carry the invaders 
to the shores of Egypt. Meanwhile a great fleet had been arrayed at Toulon, 
composed of thirteen sail of the line and of a large number of frigates and lesser 
vessels. The Conguerant and the Guerrier were old and bad ships; but the 
Orient was the finest three-decker afloat; the /vanklin, the Zonnant, and the 
Guillaume Tell, new eighties, were very superior to any British seventy-fours. 
Brueys, the Admiral, was an experienced seaman, a brave but hardly a skilful chief, 
and some of the few good officers of the French navy held commands. But the 
defects of the marine of France were still but too apparent ; several of the French 
captains were incapable men, there were comparatively few good sailors or gunners. 
Owing, too, partly to the financial distress of France, and partly to the stringency 
of our blockades, the store of supplies and other requirements was not sufficient ; and 
this contributed to the issue of events.* 

The secret of the expedition was well kept; but though apparently long 
unknown in England, it transpired to a certain extent in Paris. Many eminent 
men of learning and science in France resolved to take part in the audacious 
venture: they were to be the pioneers of the new colony, and to prepare the 
way for the civilisation to come. The French fleet left Toulon on May 1oth, 
1798; it rallied a number of transports from Italian ports, and, sailing along the 
Corsican and Sardinian coasts, had reached Malta in about twenty days. It had 
not encountered a hostile force as yet, and the navigation had been prosperous ; 
but the ships, crowded with soldiers and not well manned, had aroused the 
apprehensions of the French Admiral: he had declared that his thirteen ships 
would be beaten by ten British.t Napoleon had no difficulty in carrying out the 
designs he had formed against Malta: the effete order of the Knights of St. John 
surrendered the island at the first summons; yet its fortifications were of such 
strength that it was wittily said by a French engineer, “it was well there was 
some one inside to throw open the gates.” The fleet continued its voyage on 
June 19th; Napoleon, who had the supreme command, took a circuitous course 
to avoid a British fleet, known, by this time, to be not distant ; the invaders, were 
off Alexandria on July 1st. The army was landed as quickly as possible, for the 
intelligence had been received that a squadron under Nelson—a name dreaded 
already by the foes of England—had been seen from Alexandria only two days 
before. It is a tradition that Brueys, whose mind had been full of forebodings, 
exclaimed, ‘“ Fortune, you abandon me,” as he bade his chief farewell. 

The Admiralty had, of course, been apprised of the preparations being . made 
at Toulon, though it was still in ignorance of the destination of the French fleet. 
The Mediterranean, we have said, had not had a British squadron in it for some 
time ; the fleet of Jervis blockading Cadiz was the force we had nearest at hand 
to Mediterranean waters. Nelson had been made a rear-admiral some months 
before ; Jervis detached him with three ships of the line to reconnoitre the French 
fleet at Toulon ; but his flag-ship was much injured by a fierce storm, which over- 
took it a day or two after Napoleon and Brueys had set sail, and which deprived 
him of his “eyes”—his three or four frigates. He repaired his ship with 


* Interesting particulars as to the deficiency of many necessary supplies for the expedition 
will be found in De la Graviére, i. 335-45. 

+ Lanfrey, Napoleon i. 368. 
t Napoleon, Comment. ii. 288. 
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extraordinary activity and resource, and was ere long joined by ten sail of. the 
line and a lesser vessel, sent by Jervis in obedience to orders from England. 
Nelson was now in command of the Vanguard, the Orion, the Alexander, the 
Culloden, the Goliath, the Minotaur, the Defence, the Bellerophon, the Majestic, 
the Zealous, the Swiftsure, the Theseus, and the Audacious, all seventy-fours ; and 
he had a fifty-gun ship besides, the Leander. His fleet, as a whole, was much 
weaker than that of the French; but his captains, officers, men and gunners were 
of the very best quality, infinitely superior to those to be opposed to them; he 
never doubted that victory was in his power. He set off for Malta in pursuit of 
his enemy ; but he was greatly hampered by the want of frigates: he was groping 
his way, as it were, in the dark; it was only a happy guess that induced him to 
make for Egypt. He crowded all sail in hot chase; gained many leagues and 
days on the slower French fleet; and, as we have seen, was off Alexandria two 
days before it. Without a moment’s delay he steered for the Caramanian coast : 
it has been said he ought to have paused and waited ; but if this was a mistake 
it was the only one made in the operations that ended in the Nile.* 

Alexandria, meanwhile, had been occupied by the French; Napoleon had 
marched across the desert, and struck down the Mamelukes within sight of the 
Pyramids ; he soon afterwards made himself master of Cairo. The fleet formed 
his only means of communication with France; like all real generals, he was 
solicitous for them ; but he seems to have thought that no English squadron would 
be strong enough to attempt an attack.t He gave Brueys, however, positive orders 
either to enter the harbour of Alexandria, or to make sail and lie in the waters of 
Corfu: { he was not to blame for the disaster that followed. The French admiral 
eluded the injunctions of his chief on pretexts that must be dismissed as frivolous ; $ 
he adopted instead a half measure, faulty in itself and carried out faultily. The 
Bay of Aboukir, east of Alexandria, forms a roadstead where war-ships can lie in 
summer ; it is rather difficult of access, owing to neighbouring shoals, especially at 
its western head; and it is commanded at this point by a little island, known 
for many years by the name of Nelson. Brueys moored his ships within the bay, 
in a line along the shore; his worst ships formed his van, and were near the 
island, his best stretched eastwards, which he considered his most vulnerable 
point. The Frenchman seems to have shared Napoleon’s belief that the English 
in the Mediterranean were very weak;|| he made at least little preparation to 
resist attack. He did not arm the island with heavy batteries in order to give his 
van protection ™ ;.he did not place his rear at right angles with his van, so as to 
cover it with a fire which would have been most formidable to a hostile fleet ; ** 
his ships in their line were too far from each other, thus enabling an enemy to 
enter between them; above all, he sent out no frigates to reconnoitre in the open 
sea, and to seek out a foe, neglect which he ascribed to the want of provisions, 





* Mahan, ‘‘ Sea Power,” i. 259, 260. 

+ Napoleon, Corr. iv. 275: ‘‘ Toute la conduite des anglais porte 4 croire qu’ils sont inférieurs 
en nombre, et qu’ils se contentent de bloquer Malte, et d’empécher les subsistances d’y arriver.” 

t Napoleon, Corr., Jééd.: ‘Il faut bien vite entrer dans le port d’Alexandrie ou . . . vous trans- 
porter dans le port de Corfou.” 

§ See the correspondence between Brueys and Captain Barré: Napoleon, Comment. ii. 335, 39; 
Mahan, ‘‘ Sea Power,”’ i. 262. 

|| See his letter quoted by De la Graviére, i. 369. 

§ Napoleon (Comment. ii. 341, 42) dwells with emphasis on this obvious mistake. A few 
guns properly called ‘‘toy batteries” were placed on the island (Mahan, ‘‘Sea Power,” i. 269). 

** This is well pointed out by Captain Mahan, ‘‘Sea Power,” i 265. His description of the 
arrangements of Brueys is much better than that of any other writer. 
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which had hampered him almost from the first moment.* Brueys was in bad 
health,f and in low spirits; his letters are querulous and desponding; he 
complained bitterly of the insubordination and the bad quality of his crews.t 

Nelson had, of course, found no enemy as he sailed eastwards ; he made for 
the south of Candia, and equally failed; he reached Syracuse still in pursuit of 
his enemy. Indefatigable, eager to seize his prey, but anxious and impeded by 
having no frigates, he was soon off Sicily in chase again; in the forenoon of 
August 1st he was in sight of Alexandria; and he had soon learned that the 
French fleet was at anchor, at a few miles distance, in the Bay of Aboukir. He 
instantly set sail, with a fine breeze from the north-west ; and, by four in the after- 
noon, the leading ships of his line were descried by the French not far from the 
shoals lying around the island we have referred to, and evidently bearing down 
on them. Brueys was taken completely by surprise: a considerable number of his 
men were on shore; no preparations for immediate action had been made; the 
whole fleet was in a state of merely careless confidence. A council of war was 
hurriedly called: it was resolved by a majority to fight at anchor, if fight there 
must be; but one or two voices were for fighting under sail, and the yards of 
some ships were crossed for the purpose—one of many signs of vacillation and 
weakness.§ At the same time orders, but ill obeyed, were made to recall the 
absent men, and parts of the crews of frigates were placed on board war-ships ; 
but the arrangements for battle were very ill made. ‘The French ships were 
crowded with all sorts of lumber ;|| and as it was thought impossible that the van 
could be attacked from inshore, and improbable that it would be attacked at all, 
the batteries of the leading ships on this side were not got ready and cleared for 
action.1 Brueys, in fact, hoped that the battle would be deferred to the next day ; 
and, in the case of an ordinary adversary, the hope was far from groundless. 
Evening was at hand; the entrance to the Bay was dangerous; the French fleet 
was of imposing strength: would the enemy risk an attack by night? ** 

The French leaders, however, had no conception of the daring and resource of 
the great Englishman. Nelson had marked down Brueys and his fleet for destruction : 
he had detached the A/exander and the Swiftsure in the early part of the day, 
but he was convinced they would be on the scene in time; he advanced rapidly 
against the already disheartened enemy. An accident befell his fleet as it drew 
near the island: the Czd/oden grounded on an outlying shoal ; and the little Zeander 
was engaged for some hours in fruitless attempts to get her afloat. This, however, 
was the only mischance; a French brig tried in vain to lure the enemy to the 
shoal: the ten remaining British ships, sounding cautiously on their way, passed 
the treacherous banks safely, and doubled the island, from which it would seem 
hardly a shot was fired, bearing thus straight upon the van of Brueys. Nelson had 
nothing like an accurate tf chart; but the French fleet lay at anchor in line before 


* See the letter of Brueys, De la Graviére i. 370: ‘‘Si j’avais des vivres, j’aurais détaché deux 
bonnes frigates qui auraient parfaitement rempli la mission.” This excuse seems very ill-founded ; 
but it was made before the Nile was fought. 

+ De la Graviére, i. 368. t Jbid., i. 367. 

§ De la Graviére, i. 216; Mahan, “Sea Power” i. 248. 

Napoleon, Comment. ii. 344: ‘‘Le branle-bas fut fort mal fait. On laissa subsister sur 
1 Orient les cabanes construites pour les passagers. Le Guerrier et le Conguérant ne dégagérent qu’une 
seule batterie, et encombrérent la batterie du cété de terre.” 

© Mahan, ‘Sea Power,” i. 269; De la Graviére, 218 

** Napoleon, Comment. ii. 344; Mahan, i. 268; De la Graviére, i 218. 

++ Mahan, ‘“‘Sea Power,” i. 267. De la Graviére (i. 219) repeats a story that Nelson had Arab 
pilots on board, but this is not probable. 
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steering inshore of the BATTLE OF THE NILE. 


enemy’s line. Meanwhile British Ships. French Ships. 


> f . , r. Vanguard. 16. Guerrier. 
the Vanguard, the flag- 2. Minotaur. 7- Conquérant. 
ship of Nelson, the 3- Defence. ayo 
a 4. Swiftsure. 19. Aquilon. : 
Minotaur, and the De- 5 Tena ga 20. ee 
: - . Majestic. 21. Franklin. 
fence, had taken positions 7. Alexander. 22. a 
; . . 8. Leander. 23. Tonnant 
on the outer side of the g. Orion. Pa Heureux. 
1 ore J ’ 1o. Theseus. 25. Mercure. 
enemys van, compe sed 11. Goliath. 26. Guillaume Tell. 
r Y . J 2. acious. 7. Généreux. 
of the Guerrier, the Con- 4 — - Timoléon, 
guérant, the Spartiate, 14. Culloden (aground) 29. Justice. 


30. Diane. _ 
the <Aguilon, and the 31- L Artémise. 


32. Sérieuse. 

Peuple Souverain. Eight 
British ships had thus enveloped five French, and could devastate their adversaries 
by their cross fire. By one of the most magnificent strokes of tactics, the van of the 
French was doomed from the first moment; and the centre and rear could hardly 
come to its aid, being at anchor, and with the wind adverse. ‘The victory was 
already more than half won.t 

It was probably near seven in the evening when the attack of the British 
leading ships had been fully opened. Nelson, so different from his feeble antagonist, 
had made his arrangements with great care and skill: all had been got ready for 
a battle at night; lanterns had been hoisted in the British ships; and orders 
had been given to anchor by the stern, a precaution taken to avoid a raking fire, 
which certainly saved many British lives. The power of the superior and concentrated 


* We have not space to examine the question whether the celebrated manceuvre by which the 
head of the French fleet was doubled and attacked inshore is to be attributed to Foley or to 
Nelson. It is scarcely credible that four British ships would have followed the Go/iath if orders 
had not been previously given. See some pregnant remarks, Mahan, ‘‘ Sea Power,” i. 273. 

+ Villeneuve commanded the French rear at the Nile, and may not be altogether a trustworthy 
witness. But De la Graviére (i. 232) quotes these words from one of Villeneuve’s letters: ‘* La 
perte de Pescadre a été décidée du moment ot les vaisseaux anglais ont pu nous doubler par la téte.” 

{ See Lathom Brown, ‘ Nelson,” p. 198, for an anecdote recorded by the late Captain Forbes, 
then a midshipman. ‘‘T asked the second captain of the Agui/on how it was that as we approached 
they did not fire at us. He said ‘after we got within a certain distance they ceased, reserving 
their broadside until we should anchor, and when swinging they meant to rake us; instead of 
which we anchored by the stern, and the first broadside we gave them killed the first captain and 
destroyed every battery but the lower deck.’” 
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attack became manifest in a few minutes: the foremast of the Guerrier was shot 
away at once; a French frigate, that threw herself into the fray, was sunk by a 
broadside from the Orion; the French van was crushed by a converging storm of 
fire, to which it could only oppose a feeble resistance. Many instances, indeed, of 
French courage and daring were seen; the beaten crews stood to their guns 
manfully ; but their inshore batteries, choked and incumbered, were of little avail 
against the assailants; and the faulty dispositions of Brueys had prevented his 
centre and rear from giving the van assistance by enfilading the enemy’s ships 
with their fire. ‘The five French ships were overpowered one after the other; the 
havoc and carnage on board of all was immense. The Conguérant lost nearly half 
the ship’s company, the Aguilon and Sfartiate fully a third; the Gwerrier was 
completely dismasted, the Peuple Souverain drifted out of action a wreck.* “I 
was enabled,” Nelson wrote afterwards, “to throw what force I pleased upon a 
few ships” ;7 the result was overwhelming and complete. 

The French van had been shattered to pieces; Brueys had been compelled, a 
passive spectator, to behold a catastrophe foreboding the final issue. The French 
Admiral now became engaged ; fortune smiled on him, for a time, with a treacherous 
smile. ‘The MMZajestic and the Bellerophon, moving onwards, and in some measure 
aided by the Defence, attacked the Orient, the Franklin, and the Zonnant, from 
the outer side; there were no British ships on the inside to support them. A fierce 
and well-contested encounter foilowed ; but the British seventy-fours were no match 
for the huge three-decker and two French eighties ; they suffered heavily, and the 
Bellerophon was forced out of action, dismasted, and with a great: loss of men. 
Just at this time, however, a reinforcement came up to maintain Nelson’s battle 
at this part of his line, and to fall upon Brueys and the French centre. ‘The 
Alexander and the Swiftsure, warned by the Cudloden’s lights, cleared the shoal in 
the darkness, and reached the British fleet; the Zeander, leaving the Culloden, 
followed ; the three fresh British ships were at once directed against the Orient 
and her two great consorts. The Szwéftsure took the Bellerophon’s place; the 
Alexander attacked the Orient from the inshore side, having threaded her way 
through the hostile line ; the Zeander anchored near the bows of the Frank/in, 
raking the enemy’s ship with a destructive fire. The French centre, like the van, 
was thus surrounded ; but the superiority of its weight of metal was so great that 
it fought on gallantly, and not without a hope of success. 

It was now about nine at night; in the long run nothing could have deprived 
Nelson of a well-earned victory. But the French centre was not yet beaten; the 
rear was altogether intact ; the Orient, the Franklin, and the Zonnant were making 
a fine defence; Brueys especially gave proof’ of devoted courage. A_ disaster 
accelerated a defeat already certain; it formed an awful episode in a great 
historic drama. Fire broke out in the Orient—the cause is unknown ; the guns of 
the British ships bore on the doomed victim; they made efforts to extinguish the 
flames impossible. Brueys, just at this moment, was almost cut in two; he had 
been already severely wounded ; he died on his quarter-deck, as bécame him ; his 
dying words were, “ Fight to the last.” A number of his officers had also fallen ; 
authority and order disappeared in the presence of the catastrophe at hand; but 
the French clung to their guns with desperate courage. As the fire gradually 
mastered the perishing ship, the Orient appeared like a huge raging volcano, 
flinging out destruction from her burning sides, and lighting up for miles a most 
appalling scene. 

* De la Graviére, i. 225. 
+ Lathom Brown, quoting Professor Laughton, 196. 
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“By the prodigious light of this conflagration, the situation of the two fleets 
could now be perceived, the colours of both being plainly distinguishable. About 
ten the ship blew up, with a shock which was felt to the very bottom of every 
vessel. Many of her officers and men jumped overboard, some clinging to the 
spars and pieces of wreck with which the sea was strewn, others swimming to 
escape from the destruction which they momentarily dreaded. Some were picked 
up by our boats; and some, even in the heat and fury of the action, were dragged 
into the lower ports of the nearest British vessel by the British sailors. ‘The 
greater part of the crew, however, stood the danger till the last, and continued to 
fire from the lower deck. This tremendous explosion was followed by a silence 
not less awful. The firing immediately ceased on both sides; and the first sound 
that broke the silence was the dash of her shattered masts and yards falling into 
the water from the vast height to which they had been exploded. It is upon 
record that a battle between two armies was once broken off by an earthquake ; 
such an event would be felt like a miracle; but no incident in war, produced by 
human means, has ever equalled the sublimity of this co-instantaneous power, and 
all its circumstances.” * 

The Franklin t was the first ship to renew the fight; but it was the expiring 
effort of fruitless valour ; she soon struck her flag after a brave resistance. Seven 
French sail of the line had by this time succumbed, six remained; and_ the 
Tonnant for many hours endeavoured to make head against the uiumphant enemy, 
yielding only in the afternoon of August 2nd. But the demoralisation of appalling 
defeat fell on most of the other French captains—some perhaps drawn from the 
merchant service: as the British ships advanced to attack, and poured in their 
tremendous broadsides, the Zimoléon, the Heureux, and the Mercure, were run 
aground, and this was the case with several French frigates. ‘The rear was thus 
involved in the fate of the van and the centre; Villeneuve, in command of this 
part of the line, made no attempt, long as the battle lasted, to come to the aid 
of the rest of the fleet; a subordinate was to mete out the same measure to 
himself on the great and terrible day of Trafalgar. He cut his cables, and 
made off with the Guillaume Tell and the Généreux, accompanied by two 
frigates only ; these were the sole remnants of the great French armament. Nelson 
had been severely wounded in the fight; he deliberately wrote that, had he not 
been disabled, even the Gucd/aume Tell and the Généreux would not have escaped.t 

In this great battle, known as the Nile,$ the French fleet, reckoning even the 
two bad ships, was very superior in strength to the British, and had a considerably 
larger number of men. But the British had an immense advantage in better 
seamen, gunners, and officers; some of the French captains acted very badly ; 
every British captain, it was remarked, distinguished himself. Yet, as usually is 
the case in grand passages of war, the final result was mainly due to the differences 
between the adversaries in chief command. The conduct of Brueys has been 
justly censured; he disobeyed Napoleon’s express orders, and would not place 
his fleet where it would have been safe; in the Bay of Aboukir he neglected 
to protect the head of his line, and disposed his centre and rear so as to be 

* Southey, ‘‘ Life of Nelson,” 123. 

+ Afterwards the Canopus, the finest seventy-four in the British service for a long series of years. 

~ Nelson to Lord Howe, Jan. 8th, 1799: ‘ Had it pleased God that I had not been wounded 
and stone blind, there cannot be a doubt but every ship would have been in our possession.” 

§ The best contemporaneous account of the Battle of the Nile will be found in Captain Berry’s 
Narrative and Nelson’s despatches. On the French side Napoleon's sketch (Comment. ii. 343-8), 
if not very accurate, is spirited. As to subsequent historians, Captain Mahan’s description (‘Sea 
Power,” i, 266-71) is lucid and able ; that of De la Graviére (i. 219-30), is candid and impartial. 
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nearly useless to it; he sent out no frigates to explore the coast ; he was taken by 
his enemy by surprise, and beaten before a shot was fired. ‘The arrangements of 
Nelson, on the other hand, reveal the hand of a master of war, and were admirably 
conceived and carried out alike. ‘The attack was bold and rapid, but perfectly 
designed ; the vulnerable point of the enemy was seized; the French van was 
annihilated by a first deadly stroke; victory was secured by a single manceuvre. 
The Nile ranks with Ramillies, Leuthen, and Austerlitz, as a masterpiece of tactics 
in war; it was the most scientific of Nelson’s battles—the one that bears most 
distinctively the mark of genius.* It has been a subject of much controversy whether 
Villeneuve could have given aid to the French van and centre: he would have 
had to beat against a strong head wind ; the movement must have been made at 
night ; at best it would have been difficult in the extreme. Still a British admiral, 
we are convinced, would have made the attempt; and though Villeneuve always 
denied that it could have succeeded, and opinion on the subject is still perhaps 
divided,t+ the judgment of history has been on the whole against him. 

The consequences of the battle of the Nile were immense ; we may trace them 
down to the crowning day of Trafalgar. ‘The French army, indeed, remained some 
years in Egypt; Napoleon even marched into Syria, still in the hope of Oriental 
conquest. But the discomfiture at Acre, which marred his whole plan, was mainly 
due to the absence of the fleet, which had been destroyed in the Bay of Aboukir ; 
and after that disaster France had no solid chance of permanently establishing her 
power in Egypt. The victory of Nelson had results, besides, which affected the 
situation of affairs in all parts of Europe. It severed the communications of I’rance 


* Napoleon (Comment. ii. 348-9) makes these remarks on the conduct of Brueys and the French 
captains of the Nile: ‘‘ L’amiral Brueys avait réparé autant qu’il avait été en lui par son sangfroid 
et intrépidité les fautes dont il s’etait rendre coupable. . . . Les capitaines du Guerrier, du 
Conguérant, de Y Heureux, du Mercure, du Z7imoléon, se couvrirent de honte. Les capitaines de 
la frigate la Sérieuse, du Spartiate, de Y Aguilon, du Peuple Souverain, du Franklin, du Tonnant, 
meritérent les plus grands éloges.” But Napoleon, as Captain Mahan properly remarks, is thoroughly 
unjust to Nelson, in saying, ‘‘ L’action de Nelson a été une action désespérée, qui ne saurait étre 
proposée pour modéle.” The judgment of the Englishmen of the day on Nelson's conduct has been 
fully confirmed by history. As to the conduct of the British captains, Lord Howe’s remarks are 
well known (‘* Nelson’s Despatches,” iii. 84): ‘‘The battle stood unparalleled and singular in this 
instance, that every captain distinguished himself.” 

t Villeneuve wrote to one of his colleagues at the Nile (De la Graviére i. 231-2): ‘‘J’ai appris 
avec bien de l’étonnement que toi aussi tu as été un de ceux qui ont prétendu que dans la fatale 
nuit du combat d’Aboukir j’aurais pu appareiller sur larriére-garde et me porter au secours 
de Vavant-garde... . Il n’y a que la malveillance, la mauvaise foi, ou V’ignorance la plus 
prononcée, qui ait pu avancer une pareille absurdité.” Napoleon, it should be remarked, has 
expressed two opposite opinions on the subject. In his contemporaneous letter to the Directory 
(Corr. iv. 366) he says, ‘‘ Le contre-amiral Villeneuve meérite les plus grands éloges par la belle 
manceuvre qu’il a fait, 4 laquelle nous devons les deux vaisseaux et les deux frigates.” Many years 
afterwards, when at St. Helena, and long subsequent to Trafalgar, the Emperor, who could 
not forgive Villeneuve for that disaster, but who, doubtless was better informed than he could 
have been in 1798, wrote (Comment. ii. 347): ‘‘ Villeneuve a toujours pu décider la victoire en 
faveur des Frangais: il la pu a huit heures du soir; il a pu a minuit, aprés la perte de 
YCrient ; il Ya pu encore a la pointe du jour.” De la Graviére thinks Villeneuve might have supported 
Brueys (i. 228): “De la téte 4 la queue de la ligne, la distance n’excédait guére un mille et demi, 
et pour prendre part a Paction il suffisait de s’élever au vent de quelques encablures. Les vaisseaux 
de Villeneuve avaient deux grosses ancres 4 la mer, mais ils pouvaient couper leurs cables 4 
huit heures, 4 dix heures du soir, pour aller dégager l’avant-garde, aussi bien que le lendemain 
a onze heures du matin pour éviter partager leur sort.” Captain Mahan (‘‘ Sea Power,” i. 272) 
on the whole concurs: ‘‘ There was afforded Villeneuve a real opportunity and sufficient time to 
bring the rear ships into action, which he culpably failed to improve.” The subject is of much 
interest, for if Villencuve failed Brueys at the Nile, Dumanoir failed Villeneuve at Trafalgar. 
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with Egypt; destroyed her ascendency in the Mediterranean; deprived her of her 
best general and her best army at a crisis when she was in the gravest peril. But 
it did even much more than this: it made Russia and the Turk unite against 
France ; it combined a second great coalition of her foes; it caused the hordes of 
Suvoéréf to overrun Italy, brought Mélas to the verge of Provence, and the Archduke 
Charles to the verge of Alsace; it effaced, in a word, her recent triumphs and 
conquests. But for the faults of the Allies, and the admirable skill and energy of 
Masséna at Zurich, France would have been invaded successfully in 1799—1800; it 
was ultimately the Nile that placed her in these straits. She overcame her enemies 
on land afterwards, owing mainly to Napoleon’s extraordinary powers ; but she never 
regained her position at sea.* Her naval commanders were, so to speak, paralysed 
by the crushing blow struck on that memorable night in August. Bruix entered 
the Mediterranean in 1799 with a fleet apparently of overwhelming strength, but 
he never attacked the enemy, and accomplished nothing. Ganteaume was sent 
over and over again to reinforce the French army in Egypt; but the phantom of 
the Nile seemed to rise before him ; he shrank from the prospect of meeting even a 
small British squadron. And so it was until the closing scene, when the navies of 
France and Spain were destroyed at Trafalgar, and England became the absolute 
mistress of the seas. 


WILLIAM O’CoONNOR Morris. 


* De la Graviere truly remarks (i. 227): ‘* Notre marine ne se releva jamais de ce coup terrible 
porté a sa consideration et sa puissance.” 


[The map used in this article is by fermission of Messrs. Blackwood & Co.) 





CHIMES ON THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


*WEET, quaint melodists ! heard above 

» The rumbling roar of the City: 

You are singing a song of love 
Tuned to an old-time ditty. 

Love ! that we thought could ne’er have thriven 
Where weariest workers plod, 

Where souls are sold and hearts are given 
To humour the great Gold-god. 

Thoughts of a thousand happier days 
Come with your every note, 

Echoes of all our childhood’s lays 
Eddy and circle and float. 


Sweet, quaint melodists ! chiming peace 
| 8 





Over the City’s din, 
Open our hearts with your magic keys 


And garner the lost love in. 


BERNARD MALCOLM RAMSAY. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE SEA. 


HIS thing is true. The date was November 1st, 1891. The place was the 
North Pacific, right in the set of the Japan current, 13° N. of Lot’s Wife 
Island. 

We were twenty-three days out from Manilla to the Sandwich Islands. All had 
gone well until the night before, when all hands scrambled out, fully expecting 
to find the dark sea foaming and lashing in breakers. The ship had_ struck 
heavily ; so badly, that the watch on deck said the wind was knocked clean out 
of the sails and she seemed aback for some time. It was a dead black night, 
and we all listened to hear the rolling moan of the breakers. There was nothing 
of the sort; even the sough of the deep sea swell had sobered down. 

The skipper’s voice gave us quite a start when he called out for the lead to 
be hove. Deep-sea lead and no ground was the result. The ship being afloat 
and tight, we settled back again, divided between two opinions. The foc’sle crowd 
got hold of a sunken wreck theory, and would have no other; while aft, we held 
on to the skipper’s version—earthquake shock. 

Daybreak revealed a most unusual scene for this quarter. The sky was low 
and misty ; smoky would express it better. ‘“ London River sky,” the bo’swain 
said. At intervals we sailed through discoloured stretches of water ranging from 
light yellow to a lead-black hue. <A wan blot of light, fitfully struggling through 
the vapours which encompassed us, was all that we could see of the sun. The 
water ran heavy and sluggish, as if oil had been poured over it, though we still ran 
before a good whole-sail breeze. 

The hands were scraping the deck paint work, or rather were understood to 
be doing so, for the truth was that we were all oppressed by an overpowering 
lassitude. The first mate leant over the poop-rails against me. “ Look at ’em,” he 
said. “It’s downright mutiny, and I’m too washed out even to yelp at them. You 
stir them up.” 

“Not I,” I said: “it’s your watch. I believe I’d mutiny if chipping came to 
my share to-day.” 

When I went below to dinner I found the skipper with a glass of water in 
front of him. ‘You pour out a glass,” he said. I did so, wonderingly. 

“See anything?” he asked. 
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The water was sweet and clean enough, though a little warm from washing in 
the tank, and I saw nothing amiss with it. 

“Wait a bit,” said the skipper, “and squat down &nd look through it.” I 
squatted down, but looked at him, and prétty sharply. ‘It’s a serious thing for 
a second mate to fasten up his captain as a lunatic. However, just then the 
clearness in the glass seemed to be veiled; the water was visibly trembling—that 
is the only description I can give—vibrating in rings from the centre. It was only 
in the most delicate movement, still it was movement, for the water presently 
cleared. The ship was rolling, but that had nothing to do with it. Fairly puzzled, 
I was going to ask him for an explanation, when we were both brought to our feet 
by a clamouring shout from all hands. We scrambled on deck, and saw right 
ahead, rising swiftly upwards, an enormous balloon-shaped mass of vapour, steam, 
or smoke. It mounted up, expanding and unrolling into larger bulk, throwing 
the sea all round us into twilight shade. We stared at the marvel, fascinated by 
the prodigious outburstings from its heart or nucleus. 

There had not been the slightest sound or report. 

The men on the foc’sle began shouting again; we were sailing towards the 
edge of an enormous ring of chafing water; inside the line the sea was smoothed 
down to a streaky calmness. The first mate jumped with me to the wheel, and we 
jammed it hard-a-port and hung on panting. It was too late: the ship ploughed 
through the foam ring into the ominous, calm pool, and, as if she had skidded 
in tram-lines, she shot round against her helm. So swift was the movement that 
all the crew were thrown off their feet and the sails cracked in a crashing volley as 
the sudden change of motion flung it at the masts. This pressure heeled the ship 
against her rightful wind. She steadied again, and drifted obliquely across the pool, 
which was in the most violent commotion from ascending columns of water. 

All hands gazed helplessly around ; some, from sheer habit of critical moments, 
began taking down the coils from the belaying pins, keeping the tail of their eyes 
on us at the poop. We were as helpless as they. 

The body of vapour completely overshadowed us; but though it rose high 
above our mast-heads it had apparently settled down on the surrounding water. 
We were completely becalmed in this vast hemisphere. In the wan obscurity the 
seething and pouring of the water was creepy in the extreme. 

“ Bo’swain, get me a bucket of that water!” The skipper’s voice echoed like 
a night cry in some lonely ravine. The bo’swain got the bucket and went uneasily 
to the side, the crew mounting the rail with him in the expectancy of seeing 
something happen. The man visibly hesitated until the skipper jeered him; then 
he drew the water and brought it aft. It was hot to the touch, and smelt like the 
lee-side of a gas works. The skipper sniffed and tasted it, then looked up at the 
darkling mass overhead, and finished by a prolonged eyeing of the swirls rushing 
up from under our keel. “Guess,” he said at last, ‘“we’ve got to clear out of 
this place pretty smart. There’s a big scoop going on down there,—the old Pacific’s 
bottom’s dropping out. No! they're poking up a new continent.” 

He threw a glance at the sails and held up a wet finger. “ Not a breath of air, 


? 


Mr. Crombie: hoist out the surf boat ; we’ll tow her out of this.’ 





I jumped in the waist and set my watch clearing the tackles. The first mate’s 
crowd began flattening the yards, working in dead silence. It was the first time 
in my life that I had known such a thing done. Even on a dark, roaring night, 





with the white gleam and grinding surge of breakers under the lee, some one on 





the ship has heart enough left to lift his voice and time all arms to the pull. 
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“She heeled down—we thought she was gone.” 


3ut here, under the gloom of the brooding dome, and with the seething outpouring 
around us, we felt like children in a haunted house; all except the captain, and 
he was a Marblehead man, who had no fear of anything above, below, or on 
the water. 

I had got the boat out of the chocks when he sang out to “hold all.” The 
ship was drifting near the edge of the circle again—nearing it at a tangent. She 
poked her stem into it, and some one cried out, “Hold on, boys!” Again we had 
the big tearing sweep and heel; unluckily, our yards being flattened, the pressure 
came dead on the broadside. She heeled down—we thought she was gone—the 
water sweeping over the rail in a flood; the fore tackle of the boat slipped, and it 
crashed down on the men to leeward. The rest of us thrust her up with our backs 
in no time, but one man had two fingers crushed to bits. 

By the time we had got the boat secured the ship was forging slowly through 
the low outer vapour into the open daylight, or what stood for it in comparison 
with the gloom above the tortured water. The breeze filled our sails, and as we 
left the uncanny spot behind, we began to draw free breath for the first time since 
we had entered it 

The foreboding aspect on the open sea deepened as the night came on apace. 
The men gathered in little knots, talking low, and with many a craning, sidelong 
glance astern. Our spirits were oppressed by an uneasy feeling of helplessness in 
front of these hidden ways of old dame Nature. 

It was a close, starless night, but we had enough breeze to give us steerage way. 
It was my watch again, but the captain had not gone below. We were walking the 
weather side, abruptly stopping half way-in our tramp, listening and looking. The 
ship grew very ghostly, with the surge of the sails and the “cheeping” of the yard 


parrals away in the darkness above us. The captain was giving me anecdotes of big 
things he had been in. “I was overhauling the chart this morning, and reckoning 
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up the bump we had last night. That was a big earthquake move. They’ve had 
a pretty stiff dose somewhere in Japan. What we’ve got to look out for is a big 
wave larruping along.” 

“Right out from Japan, sir?” I asked. 

“No, no. We had that one last night.” 

“From Japan! Why, we’re close on eight hundred miles away. If it only 
happened last night, how did we get that wave?” 

“That’s where the bother comes in: they swoop half way across the Pacific in 
a few hours, so that if we are near a centre when another shock comes I expect 
we'll get washed keel over truck. You saw the water in the glass this afternoon ? 
Well, that’s a good symptom of another shock coming up to scratch—-slap underneath 
us. So the quicker we clear out of this———. Ah, that’s better,” he said, as a general 
stir among the sails and tackle told of a freshening breeze. 

“Keep a smart eye on it, and don’t ease your top-kites till the last minute.” 

“Not much fear of that, sir,” I said, as he went below. 

I continued walking the deck for some time, but the splitting headache I had 
had all day grew worse. There was no sweetness in the breeze, and I leant my 
throbbing temples against the cool rail. I must have dozed, for I roused with a 
start and felt my face flush. I called myself an evil name and walked to the 
binnacle. The ship was on her course. ‘‘ Keep her as she goes,” I said. “As 
she goes, sir,” the man at the wheel said sleepily. I moved away and let the 
binnacle light fall on his face. He was sleeping as he held the wheel! I stayed 
my first impulse to slate him, and gave him the chance that had been. given 
me to rouse up undetected. He went on sleeping bravely. Presently his head 
dropped on his arms, and he snored. Amazed, I stepped back from the wheel. 
The ship was gently swaying to the breeze, and here was a man asleep on the 
wheel spokes, though I knew to my cost that even with the breeze blowing it took 
a good man to keep the wheel steady. I began to wonder if I were dreaming. 
I slipped down to the waist, and found the watch cosily asleep with their backs 
against the surf-boat. Then for the first time I noticed that the ship was not 
heaving,—only a gentle side roll. I stood on no ceremony with that lot, but 
roused them out all flying. I ran back to the wheel, and found the man wide 
awake from my shouting. “Jam her down—hard down!” I yelped at him. He 
hove the wheel down till the chain-links cracked, I waiting with a cold sweat on 
me and looking at the compass card. There was no mistake ; the card kept steady, 
the sails all full) We were aground, and this time no one had felt the shock. 
We hove the lead, but could not tell for the life of us what water there was. The 
line went out, imperceptibly slowing down, and on heaving it home it was coated 
with blue, oozy mud. 

Feeling perfectly sick, I bounced aft for the skipper: my clean record for 
seamanship was gone. ‘I’ve got her ashore, sir,” I panted, as he sprang up. 

“Where on earth?” he roared at me, then as suddenly calmed down and took 
in the situation. He lowered the lead-line lamp over the side to the water’s 
edge. While he was looking I mentally went over the chart. We were not within 
250 miles of any marked land, reef or shoal, and we ought to have had 1570 
fathoms of water under us. This reflection, though it somewhat eased my con- 
science, left me perplexed beyond all measure. It was a big come-down to find 
that, instead of nearly two clear miles of sea water under our keel, we were wallowing 
in sludge as if we were making Buenos Ayres and had missed the channel. 

By this time all hands were grouped round us, gingerly handling the slimy 
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‘The bottom of the Facific lay bare to our sight.” 





coils of the lead line and peering over the 
side then at the 
black starless sky. It was beyond the experience of the oldest shellback. 















at the oozy water and 

“Well,” said the captain, after a short consultation, “there’s only two things 
we can do. Get a boat out and see if there’s more water ahead, then drive her 
through. Failing that, we must jettison and try back.” 

The darkness had become pall-like for intensity, and each time a man passed 
the lamp he appeared and vanished as though he were a picture thrown from a 
magic lantern. The air was suffocatingly close ; we gasped like fishes out of water. 
The boat was got out, and I heard one of the men whispering to the bo’swain to 
give them a light to take with them ; it was readily given, and they were preparing 
to shove off when the air was shaken by a succession of dull explosions. The 
ship heaved and rode as though in stays in a seaway. There followed some 
minutes of dead silence, the boat still hanging on; for the threatening feeling that 
brooded in the curtained blackness held each man spellbound. The silence was 
at length broken by three deafening explosions. The last concussion ended in a 
steady, roaring blast, as if all the steamships in the world had gathered round us 
and thrown open the escape valves. It was beyond the power of any one man 
to make another hear. It was horrible to be in the darkness. It was horrible 
to feel the decks trembling underfoot with the reverberation. It was horrible not 
to know what moment the ship and every one of us might be swamped, or 
blasted up, or crushed under some falling mass. It was horrible to feel the hot 
mud pouring down and coating us all over. 

Sut not a man dreamt of going below. At length the thundering noise ceased, 
after two or three explosive gasps, and to our relief we saw the beginning of light. 

We were enveloped in a dense mass of churning smoke, which was lighted by 
some hidden fire below it. This was the light that was coming, and every moment 
it increased in power, passing from a dull ruddy glow to flaming crimson. 

For some time the sooty canopy wreathed and twined, then a dazzling trans- 
formation took place. ‘The very sea appeared as if changed to liquid scintillating 
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fire, as a great wave of molten lava poured out and extended in a long line about 
a mile in front of us. In this dazzling glare we saw that all round us was but a 
mere stretch of ooze and mud. 

The bottom of the Pacific lay bare to our sight. 

Swirling clouds of steam and ashes drifted from the glowing reef ahead. At 
times stifling sulphurous fumes poured down on us, and when these came we 
fought to get our breath. The condensed steam fell in a torrent, half scalding us 
when it struck our hands or faces, and turning the ash-laden decks into a pool 
of mud. Another flood of gas swept across us; it was worse than any we had 
yet felt, and some one cried ‘‘ Below, for your lives!” 

In a body all hands rushed aft, and it might have been done under water, so 
little air was to be had. The captain fastened up the door, and we crowded after 
him to the hatch which led into the hold from the cabin floor. Bilge-laden 
and close though the air was, it tasted like clear brimming water to our parched 
and gasping throats. We huddled on top of the cases and bales, no man better 
than another in face of the death that seemed to be coming to us, death in its 
most awful form—slow suffocation. Hour after hour went by, the air growing 
slowly and steadily worse. The heat was beyond telling. All the time we could 
hear the steady sluicing on deck of the hot water, and a distant echo of the 
steaming reef. Coloured lights began to flit to and fro in our burning eyes— 
they seemed to be shot out at every heart-beat. I lay with my head on my 
knees, slowly drifting into unconsciousness. How long I had been like that I do 
not remember; but some one kept shaking me until I roused somewhat. It was 
the bo’swain. 
> I crawled with him to the side. There 
was a faint slap of water against the planks. More, there was no mistaking that 
roll: she was afloat. 


“Come and listen, sir: she’s moving.’ 


“Come,” he said, “we'll sce what’s going on outside ; we can but die there.” 

Pulling ourselves along, we got back to the cabin and peered out. The day 
was breaking: may I never see another like it! It seemed the twin brother to that 
one which, at the appointed time, will rise on a dead, lost world. It was ghastly 
in its colourlessness. The sea rolled out from the wan low mist with hardly a 
breath of air to frost the oily swell; like the sky, it was a heart-breaking grey. 
Ropes, sails, masts, decks, were but another shade of the same ashen hue. Knee- 
deep in the waist rolled and squelched a muddy flood of the same sad colour. 

From this hopeless scene of mist and water and befouled ship, we sought one 
another’s faces, and they were grey too ; and I can answer that the bo’swain’s cheeks were 
marked in the one night with the lines of ten years. His hands, with sea instinct, 
crept to the spokes of the idling wheel, while his eyes still kept themselves on mine. 

“Them as goes down seas in ships sees marvelious things,” he said; and his 
voice had grown old too. 

The rest of the crew staggered out, carrying those who were beyond walking. 
Fresh air and cold water galvanised them into something like life ; but the rest of 
the voyage was a sad lot. The greyness had eaten into us, and the clank of the 
pump brakes, watch in, watch out, took the place of the cheery, shanty song. The 
ship leaked like a basket, the heat having started the pitch from the caulking in 
every seam, and we made Honolulu with three feet of water in the hold. 

‘The foc’sle hands deserted in a crowd. “ There was no luck,” the bo’swain said, 
“in a ship that had seen the foundations of the sea.” 

Written and Illustrated by G. HAWLEY. 
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F we can trust the dimensions given by medizval writers, Old 
St. Paul’s was the largest church ever built before the 
erection of St. Peter’s at Rome. Dugdale, in his “ History 
of Saint Paul’s Cathedral in London; Printed by Thomas 
Warren in the Year of Our Lord God mpc viii” (1658), 
informs us that “the exact measure of this Stately and 
Magnificent Church was taken in the year 1312, and written 
on a certain Tablet, with large characters ; heretofore hung 
on the North part of the Quire.” From the dimensions 


given in this “exact measure,” we learn the following facts. 





“The building was in length 690 foot!: Broad 130 foot: 
| the height of the roof of the western part, from the floor, was 

102 foot. The height of the roof of the ‘new fabric’ (viz. 
east of the steeple) from the pavement, 88 foot: the whole of the church 150 foot: the 
space of ground on which it stands extending to three acres and a half, one roode and 
a half, and six perches: the height of the tower steeple, from the levell ground 260 foot : 
the height of the spire of wood (covered with lead) 274 foot ; and yet the whole (viz. tower 
and spire) exceeded not five hundred and twenty foot. The ball above the head of the 
spire being so large that it could contain within it 10 bushels of corn; the length of the 
cross above the said Ball or Pomell, XV foot, and the traverse of the said cross, VI foot.” 

















Now, these are certainly the dimensions of a very vast church, but one or two 
points need explanation before they can be readily understood. 

In the first place it will be noticed that Dugdale speaks of these measurements 
as having been “inscribed upon a certain tablet,” which had ceased to exist in 
his days, because he quotes from Matthew of Westminster (evidently that writer’s 
“Flores Historiarum”). But the “Flores Historiarum” only comes down to 
the year 1307, whereas the tablet is said to have been set up in 1312! ‘This 
at first puzzled me, and I began to disbelieve in the “tablet.” However, 
I knew that Dugdale was a faithful and careful historian, and, re-examining his 
work more closely, I found the words “ Ex contin.” before the “ Math. Westm.,” 
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and turning to the 1570 edition of Matthew of Westminster,* I found a note at 
the end to the effect that there was a “continuation of the work down to 1378, 
by Ranulph, a monk of Chester.” So there can be no doubt that Dugdale saw 
and quoted the work of Ranulph,—Dugdale was too careful to have misquoted, 
and it would be absurd to suppose that “the tablet” would have been inscribed 
with incorrect measurements. Of course they might not have been exact to a foot 
or two, because it is most difficult to measure a very large building absolutely 
correctly. I remember measuring a large church in Belgium some years back 
with an experienced architect, and each time we went over the length there was 
a slight difference ! 

Now let us attempt to realise the meaning of a church 690 feet long! Saint 
Peter’s, Rome, is said to be 613 feet in length, and this would appear to agree 
fairly well with the plan given to that vast edifice in Bonani’s “‘Templum Vaticani 
Historia.” The longest cathedral in England at the present time is Winchester, 
which (according to Winkle) is 555 feet in length, and Saint Albans is 550 
feet; but we must dismiss Saint Albans, because its height and width are 
comparatively insignificant, so that it can scarcely be quoted as a church of 
first-class magnitude. Westminster Abbey is said to be 530 feet, including 
Henry VII.’s Chapel. Unfortunately, Neal’s plan has, as he himself acknowledges, 
a wrong scale attached to it! Perhaps, however, in order to realise in our minds 
the vast size of Old St. Paul’s, it will be best to compare its dimensions with those 
of Westminster ; but before doing so, a few more words of explanation are necessary 
in order that we may point out certain divergencies and peculiarities in the ancient 
measurements. To begin with, the length 690 feet does seem rather startling, 
more especially as we find that Hollar’s plan (given in Dugdale) scales out 645 
feet, and Mr. Penrose’s careful survey of the old foundations only 560 ! 

Now, these would at first sight seem to discredit the “exact measure” given on 
the tablet ; but it must be borne in mind that both Hollar’s plan and Mr. Penrose’s 
survey were made after Inigo Jones had rebuilt the front; indeed, the latter cannot 
be looked upon as decisive, because Wren had disturbed the old foundations in 
building the new Cathedral. We have, however, evidence left both by Inigo Jones 
and Wren, to the effect that some building existed at the west end of the church 
in former times. Jones, for instance, says that the remains of old arches, etc., 
made it very difficult for him to get good footings for his columns; and in the 
“ Parentalia” we are told that Wren found evidence of.a prolongation of the 
church at some period. 

Now this would seem to suggest that originally, either when the nave was first 
built, or somewhat later, it possessed a “Galilee” porch, or narthex—by no means 
an uncommon feature in Norman cathedrals, as Durham, Ely, Sherborne, the 
Abbey of St. Denis near Paris, and Vezelay, in France, Hildesheim, Goslar, and 
Freising, in Germany. Now, if we suppose such a structure to have formerly 
existed at St. Paul’s, but to have been pulled down at some period before Hollar 
made his plan, we can at once account for the length given on the tablet being 
some 130 feet longer than the more modern measurements. 

The other dimensions given, although appertaining to a vast church, are only 
such as might be expected, and seem to agree fairly well with Hollar’s plan. We 
are told, for instance, that it was “130 feet broad”: it does not say at what 
particular point, but the western portion of the nave across the towers may have 


“ 


* «Flores Historiarum per Mattheum Westmonasteriensem Collect., Londini ex officina Thome 
Marshii, A.D. 1570.” 
¢ ‘‘ Westminster Abbey, illustrated by John Preston Neal : London, 1818” ; vol. ii., p. 304. 
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Cathedral of St. Paul (from the North). 


been the place indicated! It could not possibly have reference to the transepts, 
which on Hollar’s plan scale out 310 feet; or to the nave and aisles alone, 
which, according to Hollar’s plan, were about too feet. “‘The height of the 
western part, from the floor, was 102 foot.” ‘This of course means internally, to 
the crown of the vaulting; and this is interesting because it is identical with 
Westminster Abbey, which is the loftiest church in England! “‘The height of the 
new fabric is 88 foot from the pavement.” This “new fabric” was the retro-choir 
and Lady Chapel, which were not completed until 1312, and are thus called 
“the new work” or “new fabric.” Now, although the nave was 102 feet high, 
and the “new fabric” only 88, the ridge of their vaultings were level, the 
difference of height being accounted for by the fact that the retro-choir and 
choir had a large crypt beneath them, so that the floor was at a higher level 
than that of the nave. “The whole body of the church was 150 foot high.” 
That is to say, the roofs of choir, nave and transepts were all 150 feet from the 
ground to the external ridge of the roof. Now, this is loftier than any existing 
English church, as Westminster, which is the highest, measures only 135 to the 
ridge. It was also the longest ridge-line in England, because, even if we suppose 
that it covered alone Mr. Penrose’s ascertained length of the main body of the 
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fabric (560 feet), that was longer by nearly 4o feet than Lincoln, which has the 
longest level roof-line in England. Westminster Abbey has a continuous roof-line 
of 380 feet. The dimensions of the steeple given have puzzled most people, 
because they are said to have consisted of a tower 260 feet high and a spire of 
274 feet, “yet the whole did not exceed 520 foot”! An editor of ‘“Camden’s 
Britannia” explains it by the suggestion that the spire is here measured, not 
from the top of the parapet, but from behind it, so that the 14 feet to spare 
may represent the height. of the parapet.* Stow describes the tower and spire 
as measuring each 260 feet. When this spire was erected it was probably the 
highest in Europe: its only possible rival could have been that of the cathedral 
at Prague, which fell a victim to the same fate as St. Paul’s—the Prague spire 
being destroyed by lightning in 1541, and that of Old St. Paul’s in 1561. 

Whatever doubt may exist as to St. Paul’s having been the largest church in 
Europe, there can be no question as to its having been the largest church in 
England.. Notwithstanding its size, however, it was extremely simple in_ plan, 
consisting alone of a vast cross, with aisles to each limb, a lofty tower in the centre, 
and two small towers or dwarf spires flanking the aisles at the west end. It 
had, however, several peculiarities. In the first place it was the only English 
cathedral which had cloisters on doth sides. The great cloister called ‘“ Pardon 
Church Haugh” was on the north, and the little cloister on the south. The position 
of the Chapter-house was also quite unique (see sketch opposite). It stood over an 
open crypt in the centre of the “ Little-cloister ”-Garth, west of the south transept, 
and was approached from the west aisle of that transept by means of a passage 
which reached its eastern side; so that its entrance was at the east—the only 
example in England, so far as I know. The “little cloister” was also quite 
unlike any other in the country, being in two stories, like some of the Spanish 
examples, and Belem in Portugal. Some fragment of the basement and plinth of 
the little cloisters and chapter-house still exist: they appear to be of two dates, 
fourteenth and fifteenth century. The former work is the most costly I have ever 
seen, as it is not only very elaborate, but is all constructed of Purbeck marble. 
‘The latter work, including the chapter-house, is evidently fifteenth-century work, 
somewhat plainer, and of stone; it is, however, rich and fine “ Perpendicular.” 
The sacristies occupied a situation east of the south transept, and the parish 
church of St. Gregory adjoined the south aisle of the nave. 

Now with regard to the style and dates of the various portions of this vast 
and magnificent church. The nave and aisles were grand Norman work, more like 
Durham than any other church, but quite double the size of the Durham nave! 
It does not seem quite certain when this part of Old St. Paul’s was erected. 
The old Saxon church was certainly burnt down in 1083, and shortly afterwards 
rebuilt ; but the nave then completed could not have been the one that existed 
down to 1666, as, from Hollar’s and other drawings, it is evident that in style it 
was late, not early, Norman; and Matthew of Westminster, in his “ Flores 
Historiarum,” under date 1135, says the Church of Saint Paul, London, was burnt.t 
Matthew Paris also records the event in identical words.} 

Now, the architecture looks much more like the work of a later date than 
1135 than of an earlier period. The great central tower was rebuilt in 1221, the 
choir a few years later by the great Bishop St. Roger, and the presbytery or 
retro-choir at the close of the thirteenth century. This was by far the most 
magnificent part of the whole cathedral, and perhaps it may be no exaggeration 
* Maitland’s History of London, 1760: vol. ii, Book IIL, p. 1165. 

+ Ed. Londini, 1570 ; Book II., p. 34. t Ed. Londini, 1571; p. 99. 
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The Chapter House, Old Saint Paul's. 


to say that it was the noblest example of thirteenth-century architecture produced 
in this country. It was a splendid monument to the memory of St. Erkenwald, 
the martyred Bishop of London, whose silver shrine occupied a central position. 
At the east end was a superb wheel-window, the largest in England, and, judging 
from Hollar’s drawings, very similar in design to the exquisite example in the 
south transept of Notre Dame, Paris. 

The great wooden spire was struck by lightning in 1444, and rebuilt immediately 
afterwards. Hollar gives a drawing showing it after this restoration; but I 
confess I do not understand it, as he shows all the detail /aze Renaissance, which 
must be incorrect, as it was again destroyed by lightning in 1561, and not 
rebuilt. Now, such detail could not have been executed before 1561, and I fancy 
Hollar must have copied some project for its reconstruction, though, if so, the 
“ Qualis olim erat” in his view is misleading, to say the least of it! The drawing 
at Oxford wrongly attributed to Wyngaerde shows the spire and cathedral in the 
year 1522; but both Aggas and Vischer show the church without a spire (which 
proves that Aggas’s view is later than 1561). Vischer’s view is dated 1616, and is 
valuable as showing the nave and transepts before they were transmogrified into 
quasi-classical architecture by Inigo Jones. The background of our sketch of 
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the chapter-house shows this operation in progress: to the right is a bay of 
the old nave unmodernized, and to the left Inigo Jones’s work.* We have 
unfortunately no view extant of the west end before Jones’s time. ‘The portico 
which that eminent architect erected, though strangely out of place in a Gothic 
church, must certainly have been a fine thing in its way, and it is a pity that 
Wren did not restore or revive it. The transept ends which Jones patched on to 
the old cathedral were bad, even in their style, and the obelisks used as Gothic 
pinnacles a ridiculous invention! It is a singular thing that Inigo Jones,. who 
designed such beautiful Gothic work at Oxford, should have gone so “ Classic ” 
mad over Old St. Paul’s 

The cathedral possessed a noble crypt, which extended under the “ new work,” 
and, judging from the fragment still existing in a small vault in the churchyard, 
and Hollar’s views, must have been a most impressive structure. It was divided 
into four aisles by three rows of clustered pillars; the centre row was more 
slight than the two outer ones, which were very massive, as the latter bore the 
weight of the columns of the church overhead. This crypt was divided in half by 
an oak screen, and the western portion formed a church dedicated to St. Faith the 
Virgin, to whom there was considerable devotion in England, as there was a chapel 
dedicated to her honour in Westminster Abbey, and a village and monastery in 
Norfolk. The painting of this Saint at Westminster Abbey shows her holding a 
curious implement like a gridiron, but the Dean of Westminster informed the writer 
that it was intended to represent an iron bedstead upon which she was roasted alive 
during the diocletian persecution! It is a somewhat curious fact that the plan of 
the crypt at St. Paul’s bears a most singular resemblance to the outline of this bed 
as represented at Westminster Abbey: whether this is merely a coincidence or not 
I am unable to say! The eastern portion of the crypt was called “ Jesus Chapel.” 
This had its own special bell-tower, called “the Clockhard”—a structure which 
stood near the east end of the cathedral, close to Collet’s School, surmounted 
by a tall spire of wood covered with lead, and contained five great bells called 
“Jesus bells.” This steeple is shown in an old view of St. Paul’s Cathedral called 
“the Cowdray picture” (because the engraving was copied from a wall painting 
which existed in that noble old hall before it was burnt down); now the Cowdray 
picture represents the spire without either vane or finial at the top ! Nash’s 
church in Langham Place has this same peculiarity, and was justly ridiculed by 
Augustus Welby Pugin, in a comical etching, which is now rarely met with. But 
although Nash perpetrated this most uncomfortable-looking architectural anomaly, 
no English medizval architect would have created such an eyesore; and we know 
for certain that the spire of Jesus Chapel had finial or terminal features, because 
Dugdale, quoting Stow, tells us that the spire had a gilt image of St. Paul at 
top, but that King Henry VIII. staked this and the bells upon a throw of the 
dice against Sir Miles Partridge, and lost them! The Cowdray picture is said to 
represent the coronation procession of Edward VI.; but if so, why should St. Paul’s 
be shown in the background ? 

Collet’s School stood close to this Jesus steeple and crypt. Now, Collet’s 
School, in after times usually known as St. Paul’s School, was not so called by its 
founder, as is proved by the following line in his epitaph, “ Quégue Scholam struxit 
celebram, cognomine Jesu”; and in documents it is spoken of as the school of the 
“Infant Jesus.” Now, could there have been any connection between this School 
and Jesus Chapel in the crypt? It would seem that there must have been, and 
this may possibly account for the fact that, when Jesus Chapel was destroyed in 


* See also Hollar’s view. 
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St. Faith's Crypt of Old St. Paul's. 


the Great Fire of 1666, and the school rebuilt, its old and beautiful dedication 
was changed. ‘There was certainly another school somewhere within the Cathedral 
precincts, which was founded in very early times, because it is mentioned 
by old writers. 

The great cloisters called “Pardon Church Haugh” were on the north of the 
church, and were first built by Gilbert 4 Becket, father of the Archbishop, 
but were rebuilt in the reign of Henry V. They were decorated with paintings 
representing “the Dance of Death,” of which Lydgate the poet wrote a description : 
probably Lydgate’s verses were inscribed under the pictures. John Carpenter, 
the founder of the City of London School, was the liberal paymaster for 
this work, and also for a Chapel here, which must not be confused with the 
Chapel called the Charnel—which, though built by Carpenter, was, as he himself 
records, erected out of money left to him for that purpose by Sir Richard 
Whittington, one of whose executors he was.* Stow relates that Protector Somerset 
destroyed all these works, together with a great library. Dugdale also mentions 
a very rich chapel near the great north door of the Cathedral, and a library 
established by a very wealthy Canon of the name of Shiryngton, who also left 
to the Church “three thousand two hundred and thirty-three pounds, eighteen 
shillings and fourpence, which was kept in an iron chest,” and two standing cups. 
On the same side of the Cathedral, east of Pardon Church Haugh, were also 
situated the Charnell house, or Chapel of the dead; the dwelling-house of the 
Petty Canons, called at St. Paul’s “ Cardinals” ; the Preaching cross, called “ Paul’s 
Cross ;” and a long L-shaped range of buildings erected over a kind of open 


*Thomas Brewer's ‘‘ Life of Carpenter.” 
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crypt or cloister, called “the Shrowds,” which were used by those attending the 
preaching at the Cross in wet weather. Above these were the Closets for the 
King and Court when listening to the same discourses, and the Convocation House. 
These buildings are shown in a curious old picture in the possession of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries. To the west was the Palace of the Bishops of 
London, with a great park or garden extending to Newgate Street, but crossed by 
a public passage on the site of Paternoster Row. 
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“Paul's Walk,” 1650. 


Protector Somerset appears to have used some of these buildings as a quarry 
when he was erecting his Palace, Somerset Tlouse. His iniquities perpetrated in 
this neighbourhood were too much even for those days; and Warwick, his rival, 
was quite astute enough to use them as an argument in bringing about his 
downfall! It was probably at this time that those scandals connected with 
“Paul’s Walk” were introduced into ‘he’ Church itself! Wherever the medizval 
“Paul’s Walk” may have been, it certainly was not, as afterwards became the 
case, the nave of the Cathedral, because Dugdale gives numerous allusions to 
daily services performed in the nave, or body, of the Church, one especially 
connected with an altar of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which appears to have been 
attended with considerable solemnity, such as would not be likely to have taken 
place in any building used as a common mart! Then again Edward IV. gave 
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certain sums of money for “mass to be said daz/y at the altar of the Holy Trinity, 
in the nave of the Cathedral,” on account of “his great reverence for God,” etc. 
I refer to this because some writers have taken it for granted that “ Paul’s Walk” 
was always the nave of the Cathedral, which certainly could not have been the 
case before the Reformation. That it became so afterwards is evident, though 
Dugdale never speaks of the nave of the Cathedral as “ Paul’s Walk”: the title 
to his view of the nave is “ Navis Ecclesia S. Pauli. Prospectus Interior.” The 
title “walk” is never used to designate the nave of any cathedral, though it is 
occasionally used with reference to the cloisters. Is it not possible that these 
scandals may, in the first instance, have arisen in connection with some galilee 
porch or cloister, which was subsequently pulled down, and which may have been 
called “ Paul’s Walk”? When “ Paul’s Walk” was removed into the nave of the 
Cathedral, the choir must have been walled off; and, according to Dugdale, this 
was not done until the days of the Commonwealth, at the same time that 
the monuments were disfigured, the fittings of the Cathedral destroyed, and 
part of the Church converted into a barracks!* The frightful degradation which 
the sacred edifice underwent at this period is, I am glad to say, almost incredible 
at the present day.t Scaffolding which had been set up in Charles I.’s reign to 
repair the interior of the fabric was taken down and sawn up to pay the soldiers 
of the Commonwealth, and the monuments of kings, princes, bishops, and nobles 
intentionally mutilated ; and the handsome choir fittings erected by Sir Paul Pindar 
and Laud were removed. Now, although these were not in keeping with the 
grand old Gothic choir, yet they were handsome in their way, as may be seen from 
our sketch of the interior of the choir; and, however incongruous the altarpiece 
and stalls decorated with cherubs and palm branches may have been, the intention 
to restore the building to something like decency was praiseworthy, and no doubt 
the general effect was rich and sumptuous. 

One of the strangest ideas of restoration, however, originated with Wren 
some years later, and was actually being carried out when the Great Fire of 1666 
involved it in the general ruin. It was to replace the central tower by an Italian 
dome! A French view of London, in the library of St. Paul’s, shows this as 
actually carried out; but, fortunately for Wren’s reputation, it was certainly never 
completed if it ever was more than “a project.” 

In 1665 the nave of the Cathedral was converted into a plague-hospital—a work 
of mercy which could not be out of place even in a church. I remember at 
Wurzburg, in Bavaria, in the year 1865, going into the gorgeous church of the 
Augustinians in that city. High mass was being celebrated at the high altar 
accompanied by organ and singing, the congregation were attending in the nave, 
but the aisles and side chapels were occupied by wounded soldiers on their beds, 
as war was going on all around. The good nuns who were attending these poor 
men were quietly aiding the wounded and dying, and holding before their eyes 
their prayer-books, an office which they were unable to perform for themselves. 
No church service at which I have ever been present struck me as being so 
solemn and impressive. So that, however degraded Paul’s Walk may have been 
during the earlier years of the seventeenth century, its latest scene and use was 
one of mercy, and not inappropriate to the sacredness of the place. 

The Great Fire of 1666 found the mighty Cathedral full of scaffolding. It had 
become almost a ruin; a large portion of the stone vaulting had fallen in, and the 

* Dugdale’s ‘*St. Paul.” 

+ For the kind of proceedings which took place, see ‘* Mercurius Rusticus,” or ‘‘ Angliz 
Ruina,” 1647. 
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rest had to be propped up with timber, so when the catastrophe occurred the lead 
with which the roofs were all covered becoming ignited, and the fire fed by the 
amount of timber beneath, the lead poured down in liquid streams, which 
consumed everything which came in its way, and carried destruction all around, 
for the noble stone columns and arches split and became fractured in every 
direction. 

Attempts were made to restore the old building, but they appear to have been 
half-hearted, and from the first the practised eye of Wren seems to have convinced 
him that they were useless. The western portion of the nave, however, was 
patched up, and used for a time; but one of the columns collapsed, and convinced 
the authorities that it was futile to attempt anything less than an entire rebuilding. 
Even from an artistic point of view it was better so; for after the restorations, 
alterations, patchings-up, and injuries the old structure had undergone, it could 
only have become an incongruous jumble of discordant elements, whereas the 
new cathedral, although possessing many defects, is—externally at any rate—a 
truly noble building; though one must always wonder how it was that the architect 
who, with such small means at command, and quite insignificant dimensions 
to deal with, produced such a beautiful interior as that of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
should not have achieved a greater triumph at St. Paul’s. Was it the attempt 
to rival St. Peter’s at Rome which produced this comparative failure? These 
architectural rivalries always do fail, because for some reason they always succeed 
in exaggerating the defects of the building which is to be surpassed. And thus, 
although St. Peter’s is one of the grandest structures ever erected, all the hundred 
imitations of it are failures, as they exaggerate its many faults and never succeed 
in reaching the few points which render it so majestic and impressive. 

Written and tllustrated by 
H. W. BREWER. 


























PERSONS IN THE DIALOGUE.7-OF THE PROSE STYLE OF CRICKETERS.—THE NEW 
LITERATURE OF SPORT.—THE INDICTMENT OF GLADIATORIAL CRICKET.—AN 
IEULOGIUM OF VILLAGE GREENS.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF COUNTY CRICKET.— 
GATE-MONEY AND THE GAME.—THE RIGHTS OF THE CROWD.—CRICKET AS AN 
ART IN ITSELF.—THE COMPLAINT OF MIDDLE AGE AND A SONNET ON A MIDDLE 
STUMP.—THE PRAISE OF PROFESSIONALS. 


ny gees time in last summer—I think — uttered by some one who had just entered ; 
towards the end of August—I was and turning about, saw my friend Verinder, 
in company with Grayson and a strapping 
youth of twenty or twenty-one, a stranger to 
me. Verinder and Grayson share chambers 
in the Temple, on the strength (it is under- 
stood) of a common passion for cricket. 
Longer ago than we care to remember— 
but Cambridge bowlers remember—Grayson 
was captain of the Oxford eleven. His 
contemporary Verinder never won his way 
into the team : he was a comparatively poor 
man and obliged to read, and reading spoiled 
his cricket. Therefore he had to content 
himself with knocking up centuries in college 
matches, and an annual performance among 
whiling away the close of an afternoon in the Seniors. It was rumoured that Grayson 
the agreeable twilight of Mr. D——’s book- always a just youth, too—would have given 
shop in the Strand, when I heard my name _ him his blue, had not Verinder’s con- 








































scientiousness been more than Roman. My 
own belief is that the distinction was never 
offered, and that Verinder liked his friend 
all the better for it. At the same time the 
disappointment of what at that time of life 
was a serious ambition may account for a 
trace of acidity which began, before he left 
college, to flavour his comments on human 
affairs, and has since become habitual to 
him. 

Verinder explained that he and his com- 
panions were on their way home from Lord’s, 
where they had been “ assisting ”—he laid an 
ironical stress on the word—at an encounter 
between Kent and Middlesex. “And, as 
we were passing, I dragged these fellows in, 
just to see if old D—— had anything.” 
Verinder is a book-collector. “ By the way, 
do you know Sammy Dawkins? You may 
call him the Boy when you make his better 
acquaintance and can forgive him for having 
chosen to go to Cambridge. Thebes did his 
green unknowing youth engage, and—as the 
Oxford Magazine gloomily prophesied—he 
bowls out Athens while he learns discretion.” 
The Boy laughed cheerfully and blushed. 
I felt a natural awe in holding out an ex- 
ceedingly dusty hand to an athlete whose 
fame had already put a girdle round the 
world. But it is the way of young giants to 
be amiable ; and indeed this one saluted me 
with a respect which he afterwards accounted 
for ingenuously enough—“ He always felt 
like that towards a man who had written a 
book : it seemed to him a tremendous thing 
to have done, don’t you know ?” 

I thought to myself that half an hour in 
Mr. D ’s shop (which contains new books 
as well as old) would correct his sense of 
the impressiveness of the feat. Indeed, I 
read a dawning trouble in the glance he 
cast around the shelves. “ It takes a fellow’s 
breath away,” he confessed. “ Such a heap 
of them! But then I’ve never been to the 


British Museum.” 
“or 





Then,” said I, “ you must be employing 
researchers for the book you are writing.” 

“What?” he protested. “ J/e writing 
book? Not likely !” 

“ An article for some magazine, then ?” 

“Not a line.” 

“Well, at least you have been standing 
for your photograph, to illustrate some book 
on Cricket that another fellow is writing ?” 

He laughed. ‘“ You have me there. Yes, 
I’ve been photographed in the act of bowling 
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—‘ Before’ and ‘After’: quite like Some- 
body’s Hair Restorer.” 
“Well,” said 1, “and I wish you had 





For 


the 
the wonder to me is, not that you cricketers 
write books (for all the world wants to read 
them), but that you do it so prodigiously 
well.” 


contributed to letterpress, too. 


2 


“Oh,” said he, “you mean Ranji! But 
he’s a terror, anyway.” 

“‘T was thinking of him, of course ; but of 
others as well. Here, for instance, is a book 
I have just bought, or rather, an instalment 
of one: The Encyclopedia of Sport, edited 
by the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, Mr. 
Hedley Peek, and Mr. Aflalo, published 
by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen: Part IV., 
CHA to CRO. I turn to the article on 
Cricket, and am referred ‘for all questions 
connected with fast bowling, and for many 
questions associated with medium and slow’ 
to ‘the following paper by ToM RICHARD- 
SON.’” 

“Tom Richardson ought to know,” put in 
Grayson. 

“Good Heavens!” said I, “I 
disputing that! But 
Iremember Ruskin’s 
insisting—I think in 
‘Sesame and Lilies’ 
—that no true artist 
ever talks much of 
his art. The greatest 
are silent. ‘The 
moment,’ says Rus- 
kin, ‘a man 
really do his work 
he becomes speech- 
less about it. All 
him—all theories.’ 
in his vivacious way, ‘ Does a bird theorise 
about building its nest?’ Well, as to that 
one cannot be sure. But I take it we may 
call Richardson a true artist? ” 

“ Certainly we may.” 

“And allow that he can really do his 
work ?” 


am not 


can 





words become idle to 
And he goes on to ask, 
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“ Rather !” 

“Then it seems to me that Ruskin’s rule 
may apply to other arts, but not to Cricket. 
For here is Richardson not only talking 
about fast bowling, but expressing himself 
with signal ease and precision. Listen to 
this, for instance,— 

*¢¢ A ball is said to dveak when, on touching the 
ground, it deviates sharply from its original line of 
flight.’ 
and again,— 


*¢¢ A ball is said to have ‘‘ spin ” on it when it 


gains an acceleration of pace, not necessarily a 
variation of direction, on touching the ground.’ 


“Tt would be hard, I think, to improve upon 
these definitions. But let me satisfy you 
that I was not exaggerating when I spoke of 
the dignity of Mr. Richardson’s English 
style :— 


**¢The bowler, whether born or made, should 
cultivate and acquire a high action and a good 
swing of arm and body, as such a delivery will 
make the ball rise quickly and perpendicularly 
from the pitch ; but the action must at all costs be 
easy and free, qualities which neither imitation 
nor education must allow to disappear.’ 


“We often hear complaints—and _ reason- 
able ones for the most part—that the wage 
given to first-class professional cricketers is 
no longer adequate. 
But one of the pet 
arguments for in- 
creasing it is that 
their employment 
begins and_ ends 
with the summer. 
Now, I certainly 
think that, while 
bowlers write in this 
fashion, they can 
have little or 
nothing to dread 
from the winter months.” 

“T declare,” said Grayson, “I believe you 
are jealous !” 

“ Well, and why not? For, mark you, Mr. 
Richardson’s is no singular case, of which 
we might say—to comfort ourselves—that 
the Goddess of Cricket whom he serves so 








mightily has touched his lips and inspired 
him for a moment. Turn over these pages. 
We poor novelists, critics, men of letters, 
have no such paper, such type, as are 
lavished on the experts who write here upon 
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Our efforts 
are not illustrated by the Swan Engraving 


their various branches of sport. 


Company. And the rub for us is that these 
gentlemen deserve it all. Iam not going to 
admit—to you, at any rate—that their sub- 
jects are of higher interest than ours, or of 
more importance to the world. But I con- 
fess that, as a rule, they make theirs more 


interesting. When Mr. C. B. Fry discourses 
about Long Jumping, or Mr. W. Ellis about 
Coursing, or Mr. F. C. J. Ford upon 
Australian Cricket, there are very few 


novelists to whom I had rather be listening. 
It cannot be mere chance that makes them 
all so eloquent ; nor is it that they all rise 
together to the height of a single great 
occasion. For though each must have felt 
ita great occasion when he was invited to 
assist in this sumptuous work, I remarked a 
similar eloquence in those who contributed, 
the other day, to Messrs. Longmans’ ‘ Bad- 
minton Library” When sportsmen take to 
writing admirable English, and peers of the 
realm to editing it, I hardly see where we 
poor men of letters can expect to come in.” 

“The only cure that I can sce,” said 
Verinder, “is for Her Majesty to turn you 
into peers of the realm. Some of you 
suggest this from time to time, and hitherto 
it has puzzled me to discover why. But if 
it would qualify you to edit the writings of 
sportsmen 








“And why not? These books sell: and if 
aristocracy have its roots in commerce, shall 
not the sale of books count as high as the sale 
of beer? The principle has been granted. 
Already the purveyors of cheap and whole- 
some literature are invited to kneel before the 
Queen, and receive the accolade.” 

“She must want to cut tit-bits out of 
them,” said the Boy. 

“Of course we must look at the propor- 
tion of profit. Hitherto the profits of beer 
and literature have not been comparable ; 
but this wonderful ‘boom’ in books of sport 
may dress the balance. Every one buys 
them. When you entered I was glancing 











FROM 


through a volume of new verse, but without 
the smallest intention of buying it. My 
purchases, you see, are all sporting works, 
including, of course, Prince Ranjitsinhji’s 
‘Jubilee Book of Cricket.’ 

“Just so,” snapped Verinder. ‘“ You buy 
books about sport: we spend an afternoon 
in looking on at sport. And so, in one way 
or another, we assist at the damnation of 
the sporting spirit in England.” 

When Verinder begins in this style, an 
oration is never far distant. I walked back 
with the three to the Temple. On our way 
he hissed and sputtered like a kettle, and we 
had scarcely reached his chamber before 
he boiled over in real earnest. 

“We ought never to have been there! 
It’s well enough for the Boy: he has been 
playing steadily all the summer, first for 
Cambridge, and afterwards for his county. 
Now he has three days off and is taking 
his holiday. But Grayson and I—what the 
deuce have we to do in that galley? Far 
better we joined a club down at Dulwich 
or Tooting and put in a little honest play, 
of a week-end, on our own account. We 
should be crocks, of course: our cricketing 
is done. But we should be honest crocks. 
At least it is better to take a back row in 
the performance, and find out our 
weakness, than pay for a good seat at 
Lord’s or the Oval, and be connoisseurs of 


own 





Nationaa 
SAME 


what Abel and Hearne and Brockwell can 
and cannot do. If a man wants to sing the 
praises of cricket as a national game, let 
him go down to one of the Public Schools 
and watch its close or cricket-ground on 
a-half-holiday: fifteen acres of turf, and a 
dozen games going on together, from Big 
Side down to the form match: 
from two to three hundred boys in white 
flannels—all keen as mustard, and each 
occupied with his‘own game, and playing 
it to the best of his powers. Playing ti— 


lowest 
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mark you: not looking on. That’s the 
point: and that’s what Wellington meant 
by saying—if he ever said it—that Waterloo 
was won upon the playing-fields at Eton. 
In my old school if a boy shirked the game 
he had a poor time. Say that he shirked it 
for an afternoon’s lawn-tennis: it was lucky 
for him if he didn’t find his racquet, next 
day, nailed up on the pavilion door like a 
stoat on a gamekeeper’s tree. That was the 
sporting spirit, sir, if the sporting spirit 
means something that is to save England: 
and we shall not win another Waterloo by 
enclosing twenty-two gladiators in a ring of 
twenty-two thousand loafers, whose only 
exercise is to cheer when somebody makes 
a stroke, howl when some other body drops 
a catch, and argue that a batsman was 
not out when the umpire has given him 
‘leg-before. Even at football matches the 
crowd has some chance of taking physical 
exercise on its own account—by man- 
handling the referee when the game is over. 
Sport? The average subscriber to Lord’s is 
just as much of a sportsman as the Spaniard 
who watches a bull-fight, and just a trifle 
more of a sportsman than the bar-loafer who 
backs a horse he has never clapped eyes on. 
You may call it Cricket if you like: I call 
it assisting at a Gladiatorial Show. 
cricket is left to the village greens.” 
“Steady, old man !” protested the Boy. 
“T repeat it. For the spirit of the game 
you might have gone, a few years ago, to the 
Public Schools ; but even they are infected 
now with the gladiatorial ideal. As it is 
go to the village green ; for the 
-not the letter-——” 
chuckled young Dawkins. 
“Last season I put in an off day with the 
villagers at home. We played the nearest 
market town, and I put myself on to bowl 
slows. 


True 


you must 
spirit, you understand 
“T believe you !” 


Second wicket down, in came the 
fattest man I ever saw. He was a nursery- 
man and seedsman in private life, and he 
fairly hid the wicket-keep. In the first over 
a ball of mine got 
up a bit and took 


i 


4 
him in the ab- al 
do-men. ‘ How’s uy 
that?’ I asked. - 
‘Well, said the < # ; 
umpire, ‘I wasn’t Len 
azacklylooking,so =~ 


I leave it to you. 
If it hit en in the 
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paunch, it’s “not out »; and ‘the fella must 
have suffered. But if it took en in the rear, 
I reckon it didn’t hurt much, and it’s “leg- 
before.”’ I suppose that is what you would 
call the ‘spirit’ of cricket. But, I say, if you 
have such a down on Lord’s and what you 
call the gladiatorial business, why on earth 
do you go?” 

“Tsn’t that the very question I’ve been 
asking myself?” replied Verinder testily. 

“ Perhaps we have an explanation here,” I 
suggested ; for during Verinder’s harangue I 
had settled myself in the window-seat, and 
was turning over the pages of Prince Ranjit- 
sinhji’s-book. 

***Tt is a grand thing for people who have to 
work most of their time to have an interest in 
something or other outside their particular groove. 
Cricket is a first-rate The game 
developed to such a pitch that it is worth taking 
interest In. 


interest. has 
Go to Lord’s and analyse the crowd. 
There are all sorts and conditions of men there 
round the ropes—bricklayers, bank-clerks, soldiers, 
postmen, and stockbrokers. And in the pavilion 


artists, archdeacons, and _leader- 


” 


are Q.C.’s, 


writers. ...’ 


“Oh, come !” Grayson putin. “Isn’t that 
rather hard on the stockbroker?” 
“Tt is what the book says. 


‘¢¢ Bad men, good men, workers and idlers, all 
are there, and all at one in their keenness over 
the game. Anything that puts very many 
different kinds of people on a common ground 
must promote sympathy and kindly feelings. The 
workman does not come away from seeing 
Middlesex beating Lancashire, or vice versa, with 
evil in his heart against the upper ten ; nor the 
Mayfair homme de plaisir with a feeling of con- 
tempt for the street-bred masses. Both alike are 
thinking how well Mold bowled, and how cleanly 
Stoddart despatched Briggs’s high-tossed slow ball 
over the awning. 
” 


Even that cynical 227 admirari 
lawyer ——’ 


I pointed a finger at Verinder. 

**¢ Even that cynical 22/7 admirari \awyer caught 
himself cheering loudly when Sir Timothy planted 
Hallam’s would-be yorker into the press-box. 
True, he caught himself being enthusiastic, and 
broke off at once—— ” 


“When I found it hadn’t killed a reporter,” 
Verinder blandly explained. “But I hope 
Ranjitsinhji has some better arguments than 
these if he wants to defend 
cricket. 


gladiatorial 


At least he allows that a change 
has come over the game of late years, and 
that this change has to be defended ?” 
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Yes, he admits the change, and explains 
how it came about. Inthe beginning we had 
local club cricket pure and simple—the game 





Out of this 
grew representative local cricket—that is, 
district or county cricket which flourished 
along with local club cricket. 


of your ‘ Village Green,’ in fact. 


Out of county 
cricket, which in those days was only local 
cricket glorified, sprang exhibition or spec- 
tacular or gladiatorial cricket, which lived 
side by side with, but distinct from, the other. 
Finally, exhibition and county cricket merged 
and became one. 
now.” 


And that is where we are 


“Does he explain how exhibition and 
county cricket came, as he puts it, to be 
merged into one ?” 

“Yes. The introduction of spectacular 
cricket (he says) changed the basis of county 
cricket considerably. For many years the 
exhibition elevens and the counties played 
side by side; but gradually the former died 
out, and the new elements they had intro- 
duced into the game absorbed into 
cricket. The process was gradual, 
but in the end complete. The old county 
clubs and the new.ones that from time to 
time sprang up added the exhibition side of 
cricket to the old local basis. The county 
clubs were no longer merely glorified local 
clubs, but in addition business concerns. 
They provided popular amusement and good 
cricket ; in fact, they became what they are 
now—local in name, and partly local in 
reality, but also run 
spectacular lines.” 

“A truly British compromise! Good 
business at the bottom of it, and a touch of 
local sentiment by way of varnish. For 
of course the final excuse for calling an 
eleven after Loamshire (let us say), and for 
any pride a Loamshire man may take in its 
doings, is that its members have been bred 
and trained in Loamshire. But, because 
any such limitation would sorely affect the 


were 
county 


upon exhibition or 




















FROM 


gate-money, we import 
players from Australia 
or Timbuctoo, stick a 
Loamshire cap with the 
county arms on the head 
of each, and confidently 
expect public to 
swallow the fiction and 
provide the 
thusiasm undismayed.” 

“My dear Verinder, 


our 


local en- 





if you propose to preach rank Chauvinism, 
I have done. But I don’t believe you are in 
earnest.” 

“In a sense, I am My argument 
would exclude Ranjitsinhji himself from all 
matches but a few unimportant ones. I vote 
for Greater Britain, as you know: and in 
any case my best arguments would go down 
before the sheer delight of watching him at 
the wicket. Let the territorial fiction stand, 
by all means. Nay, let us value it as the 
one relic of genuine county cricket. It 
is the other side of the business that I 
quarrel with ?” 

“Be good enough to define the quarrel.” 

“Why, then, I quarrel with the spectacular 
side of the New Cricket ; which, when you 


not. 


come to look into it, is the gate-money side. 
How does Ranjitsinhji defend it ?” 

“Let me see. ‘Its justification is the 
pleasure it provides for large numbers of the 
public.’ ” 

“Quite so: the bricklayer and the stock- 
broker by the ropes, and the cynical Q.C. 
in the pavilion. But I prefer to consider the 
interests of the game.” 

“*From a purely cricket point of view,’ 
he goes on, ‘not much can be said against 
i? 

“Let us inquire into that. The New 
Cricket is a business concern: it caters for 
the bricklayer, the stockbroker, and the 
whole crowd of spectators. Its prosperity 
depends on the attraction it offers them. 
To attract them it must provide first-class 
players, and the county that cannot breed 
first-class players is forced to hire them. 
This is costly ; but again the cash comes out 
of the spectators’ pockets, in subscriptions 
and gate-money. Now are you going to tell 
me that those who pay the piper are going 


to refrain from calling the tune?" Most 
certainly they will not. More and more 


frequently in newspaper reports of cricket- 
matches you hear talk of what is ‘due to the 
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public.’ If stumps, for some reason or other, 
are hinted that the 
spectators have a grievance; a captain’s 


drawn early, it is 
orders are canvassed and challenged, and so 
is the choice of his team ; a dispute between 
a club and its servants becomes an affair of 
the streets, and is taken 
up by the with 
threats and counter-threats. 
In short, the interest of the 
game and the interest of 
the crowd may not ke 
identical ; and whereas a 
captain used to consider 
only the interest of 


press, 


the 
game, he is now obliged 
both. Does 
Ranjitsinhji point this out ?? 

“He seems, at any rate, to admit it ; for I 
find this on page 232, in his chapter upon 
* Captaincy’ :— 





to consider 


““*The duties of a captain vary somewhat 
according to the kind of match in which his side 
is engaged, and .to the kind of club which has 
elected him. To begin with, first-class cricket, 
M.C.C., and 
university matches, is quite different from any 


including representative county 
other—partly because the results are universally 
regarded as more important, partly decause certain 
obligations towards the spectators have to be taken 
tnto consideration. The last point applies equally 
to any match which people pay to come to see. ... 
With The 


captains of the two sides engaged are, during the 


regard to gate-money matches. 
match, responsible for everything in connection 
with it. Zhey are under an obligation to the 
bublic to see that the match is played in such a 
way as the public has a reasonable right to expect.” 


“And pray,” demanded Verinder, “ what 
are these ‘ obligations towards the spectators,’ 
and ‘reasonable rights’ of the public ?” 

“ Well, I suppose the public can reason- 
ably demand punctuality in starting play ; a 
moderate interval for luncheon and between 
innings ; and that shall not be 
drawn, or the match abandoned, before the 


stumps 


time arranged, unless circumstances make it 
absolutely necessary.” 

“ And who is to be judge of these circum- 
stances ?” 

“ The captain, I suppose.” 

“In theory, yes, but he has to satisfy the 
crowd. It is the crowd’s ‘reasonable right’ 
to be satisfied; and by virtue of it the 
crowd becomes the final judge. It allows 
the captain to decide, but will hoot him if 
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displeased with his decision. Moreover, you 
have given me examples to illustrate this 
‘reasonable right,’ but you have not defined 
it. Now I want to know precisely how far 
it extends, and where it Does 
Ranjitsinhji provide this definition ? ” 

“No,” said I; “I cannot find that he 
does.” 

“To be sure he does not; and for the 
simple reason that these claims on the side 
of the public are growing year by year. 
Already no one can say how much they 
cover, and assuredly no one can say where 
they are likely to stop. 


ceases. 


You observe that 
our author includes even University matches 
under the 
which obligations spectators 
have to be taken into account. You re- 
member the scene at Lord’s in 1893 when 
Wells purposely bowled no-balls ; and again 
in 1896 when Shine bowled two no-balls to 
the boundary and then a ball which went for 
four byes, the object in each case being to 
deprive Oxford of the follow-on. This policy 
was hotly discussed; and luckily the dis- 
cussion spent itself on the question whether 
play could be at the same time within the 
laws and clean contrary to the ethics of 
cricket. But there was also a deal of talk 
about what was ‘due to the public’; talk 
which would have been altogether wide of 
the mark in the old days, when Oxford and 
Cambridge met to play a mere friendly match 
and the result concerned them alone.” 

“And is this,” I asked, “the sum of your 
indictment ?” 

“ Yes, I think that is all. 
enough.” 

“Then, as I make out, your chief objec- 
tions to spectacular cricket are two. You 
hold that it gives vast numbers of people a 
false idea that they are joining in a sport 
when in truth they are doing no more than 
look on. And you contend that as the whole 
institution resolves itself more and more into 
a paid exhibition, the spectators will tend 
more and more to direct the development of 
the game ; whereas cricket in your opinion 
should be uninfluenced by those who are 
outside the ropes ?” 

“ That is my case.” 

“And I think, my dear Verinder, it is a 
strong one. But there is just one little point 
which you do not appear to have considered. 
And I was coming to it just now—or rather 
Prince Ranjitsinhji was coming to it—when 


exhibition 
towards the 


head of cricket, in 


And surely it is 


MALL 





MAGAZINE. 


you interrupted us. 
point of view,’ he 


“From a purely cricket 
was saying, ‘not much 
And 


in the next sentence he goes on: ‘At any 


can be said against exhibition cricket.’ 


rate it promotes skill in the game and keeps 
up the standard of excellence.’ ” 

“To be sure it does that.” 

“ And cricket is played by the best players 
to-day with more skill than it was by the 
best players of twenty or forty years ago ?” 

“Yes, I believe that; in spite of all we 





hear about the great Alfred Mynn and other 
bygone heroes.’ 

“Come then,” said I, “tell me, Is Cricket 
an art?” 

“ Decidedly it is.” 

“Then Cricket, like other arts, should aim 
at perfection ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“And that will be the highest aim of 
Cricket—its own perfection? And its true 
lovers should welcome whatever helps to 
make it perfect ?” 

“T see what you are driving at,” said he. 
“But Cricket is a social art, and must be 
judged by the good it does to boys and men. 
You, I perceive, make it an art-in-itself, and 
would treat it as the gardeners treat a fine 
chrysanthemum, nipping off a hundred buds 
to feed and develop a single perfect bloom.” 

“True: we must consider it also as a 
But, my dear fellow, are you 
not exaggerating the destruction necessary 
to produce the perfect bloom? You talk 
of the crowd at Lord’s or the Oval as 
if all these thousands were diverted from 


social art. 


honest practice of the game to the ignoble 
occupation of looking on; whereas two out 
of three of them, were this spectacle not 
provided, would far more likely be attending 
a horse-race, or betting in clubs and _ public- 
houses. The bricklayer, the stockbroker, 
the archdeacon, by going to see Lockwood 
bowl, depopulate no village green. You 

















FROM 


judge these persons by yourself, and tell 
yourself reproachfully that but for this 
attraction you, John Verinder, would be 
creditably perspiring at a practice-net in 
Tooting or Dulwich; whereas, the truth 
is-———” 

“Why are you hesitating ?” 

“ Because it is not a very pleasant thing to 
say. But the truth is, your heart and your 
conscience in this matter of athletics are 
a little younger than your body.” 

“You mean that I am getting on for 
middle age.” 

“T mean that, though you talk of it, you 
will never subscribe to that suburban club. 
You will marry ; you will be made a judge ; 
you will attend cricket-matches, and watch 
from the pavilion while your son takes block 
for his first score against the M.C.C. 


** And when with envy Time transported, 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 

I, with my girls (if I ever have any), will sit 
on the top of a drag (if I ever acquire 
one) and make idiotic remarks, 

While you go a-batting with your boys.’ ” 


Verinder pulled a wry face, and the Boy 
smacked him on the back and exhorted him 
to “ buck up.” 

“ And the round world will go on as before, 
and the sun will patrol Her Majesty’s 
dominions, and still where the Union Jack 
floats he will pass the wickets pitched and 
white-flannelled Britons playing for all they 
are worth, while men of subject races keep 
And still when he arrives 
at this island he will look down on green 
closes and approve what we all allow to be 
one of the most absolutely gracious sights on 
earth—the ordered and moving regiments of 
schoolboys at cricket. Grayson, reach round 


the score-sheet. 


to that shelf against which your chair is 
tilted ; take down poor Lefroy’s poems, and 
read us that sonnet of his, ‘The Bowler,’ ” 

Grayson found the book and the place, 


and read :— 


‘*Two minutes’ rest till the next man goes in ! 


The tired arms lie with every sinew slack 
On the mown grass. Unbent the supple back, 
And elbows apt to make the leather spin 
Up the slow bat and round the unwary shin, 
In knavish hands a most unkindly knack ; 
But no guile shelters under the boy’s black 
Crisp hair, frank eyes, and honest English 


skin. 
Two minutes only. 


Conscious of a name, 
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The new man plants his weapon with pro- 
found 

Long-practised skill that no mere trick may 
scare. 

Not loth, the rested lad resumes the game : 

The flung ball takes one madding, tortuous 
bound, 


And the mid-stump three somersaults in air !” 
“ Ripping !” the Boy ejaculated. “Who 


wrote it?” 

“His name was Lefroy. He died young. 
He left Oxford a few years before we went 
up. And I think,” 


musing, “that I, who detest making 


continued Verinder, 
ac- 
quaintances, would give at this moment a 
Well,” 
he continued, turning to me and puffing at 
his pipe, “so you warn Grayson and me that 
we must prepare to relinquish these and all 
the other delights and 
Norman Gale and that other poet—anony- 
mous, but you know the man—in his incom- 
parable parody of Whitman : 
feel of a fourer ’— 


considerable sum to have known him. 


sung by Lefroy 


‘the perfect 


***The thousand melodious cracks, delicious 
cracks, the responsive echoes of my comrades 
and the hundred thence resulting runs, passion- 
ately yearned for, never, never again to be 
forgotten. 

‘Overhead meanwhile the splendid silent sun, 
blending all, fusing all, bathing all in floods 


of soft ecstatic perspiration,’ 


—to all this we must say good-bye. And 
what do you offer us in exchange ?” 
“Merely the old consolation that life is 
short, art is long ; that while you grow old, 
cricket in 
will be working out its P 3 
perfection, and your son, 


other hands 


when you have one, will 
start with higher ideals 
than you ever dreamed 
of.” 

“And this perfection 

-will it 
tained?” 

“T daresay never. For 
may 


ever be at- 





and 


Plato, 
pattern of 
perfect cricket is laid up somewhere in the 


after 
the 


perhaps we say 


without irreverence, that 
But be- 
tween it and ordinary cricket we may set 


skies, and out of man’s reach. 
up a copy of perfection, as close as man 
can make it, and, by little and little, closer 
every year. 
and cared for, 


This copy will be preserved, 


and advanced, by those 
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professional cricketers against whom the 
unthinking have so much to say; by these 


and by the few amateurs who, as time goes 
on, will be found able to bear the strain. 
For the search after perfection is no light 
one, and will admit of no half-hearted service. 
I say nothing here of material rewards, be- 
yond reminding you that your professional 
cricketer is poorly paid in comparison with 
an inferior singer of the music-halls, although 
he gives twice as much pleasure as your 
lion comigue, and of a more innocent kind. 
But he does more than this. He feeds and 
guards the flame of art; and when his 
joints are stiff and his vogue is past, he 
goes down as ground-man and instructor 
to a public school, and imparts to a young 
generation what knowledge he can of the 
high mysteries whose servant he has 
been: quite like the philosopher in the 
Republic 34 


MALL 
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“Steady on!” interposed Grayson. 
“How on earth will the Boy stand up to 
Briggs’s bowling if you put these notions in 
his head? He’ll be awe-struck, and begin to 
fidget with his right foot.” 

“ Oh, fire ahead !” said that cheerful youth, 
He had possessed himself of Prince Ranjit- 
sinhji’s book and coiled himself comfortably 
into a wicker chair. “ You're only rotting, 
I know. And you’ve passed over the most 
important sentence in the whole book. 
Listen to this,—‘ There are very few news- 
paper readers who do not turn to the cricl.st 
column first when the morning journal 
comes ; who do not buy a halfpenny evening 
paper to find out how many runs W.G. or 
Bobby Abel has made.’ That’s the long 
and short of the matter. Verinder, which 
do you read first in your morning paper— 
the Foreign Intelligence or the Cricket 
News?” 
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